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INVESTIGATION 


A three-week training program: September 12 to 30, 1960 


Municipal, county, and state law enforcement agencies usually stress the technical 
aspects of their accident investigation programs. They emphasize such services as 
rendering direct aid to persons involved, protecting the scene of the accident, taking 
enforcement action where evidence of violation exists, and recording driver, road, and 
weather information. Too often, accident investigation is littlke more than accident 
reporting. 


Although none of this is wasted effort, there are two fundamental purposes in 
effective accident investigation which are often neglected or entirely ignored. 
These are: 


1. Concentrated effort to determine the actual causes of accidents, as distinguished 
from merely recording violations or the conventional condition-factors; and 


Procuring reliable information about contributing cause of accidents, informa- 
tion which is necessary to all official and unofficial agencies striving toward 
improved street and highway safety. 


Accident prevention depends upon pertinent and valid information about how 
accidents happen. More importantly, an effective driver, vehicle, or road improve- 
ment depends upon basic, professional-level information about why accidents happen. 
The kind of information needed, how to get it, and how to use it effectively are 
discussed in the Accident Investigation, Administration and Techniques, course 
conducted by the Traffic Institute. 


Completion of this Traffic Institute course can equip your men to improve man- 
agement guides regarding traffic policies, planning, procedures, and techniques; to 
improve training methods, enabling his department to gather more effective data, 
and to improve the direct supervision by those directly responsible for the accident 
investigation program. 


Tuition: $165 (plus cost of student study and reference man 


Udi 


To register or obtain additional information write: 


DIRECTOR \ Traffic Institute 
ae tence OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
1804 HINMAN AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








Briefly... 
THE FIVE-CENT parking meter 
may be gradually passing into the 
oblivion of the five-cent phone call 
and nickel cigar. Of 48 large cities 
recently surveyed by the San Fran- 
cisco Parking Authority, 38 charge 
10 cents an hour or more in at least 
some areas. Four charge 10 cents 
an hour for all meters. Five charge 
20 cents an hour for some. The 
cities reported no apparent dissatis- 
faction with rate increases. 
HUDSON R. Hamm, director of 
Traffic Institute’s Field Division, 
has been named to a committee to 
help the Skokie, Illinois, village 
manager select a new police chief. 
Other committee members are Paul 
F. Forby, former personnel director 
of Marshall Field & Company, and 
James V. Mancuso, Skokie auto 
dealer and president of the Skokie 
Rotary Club. 
GEORGIA HIGHWAY patrol 
officers have been stopping out-of- 
state motorists in large numbers, 
but not for traffic violations. Gov. 
Ernest S. Vandiver assigned high- 
way patrol officers to stop visiting 
motorists at strategic points to issue 
warnings about tourist gambling 
traps. Numerous disguised gam- 
bling joints had sprung up along the 
coastal area in the southeast part of 
the state. Complaints received by 
the American Automobile Associa- 
tion’s Georgia affiliate showed that 
many out-of-state motorists were 
iaken for more than $100. 
THE WISCONSIN Motor Vehicle 
Department reports that since maxi- 
mum speed limits—65 day, 55 night 
—were imposed in 1949, the per- 
centage of motoring deaths in the 
state has dropped more than 21 per- 
cent on the basis of miles driven. 
More than 25 percent of the driv- 
ers involved in fatal accidents in 
1954, the department states, were 
either exceeding the speed limit or 
going too fast for conditions. 
(Continued on page 3) 
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Editorial 
ADULT 
PRIVILEGES 
DEMAND ADULT 
RESPONSIBILITY 


IN FEBRUARY of this year, Evanston, 
Illinois, set a national record for traffic 
safety, a record held previously by De- 
troit. The city had completed 781 conse- 
cutive days without a traffic accident 
fatality. In June, Evanston suffered two 
accident fatalities in less than a month. 
The second of these happened to involve 
a teen-age driver. 

This combination of circumstances re- 
sulted in sufficient community interest and 
concern with respect to the problem of 
traffic safety to produce a number of un- 
realistic proposals by some elements of 
the population. The implicit recommen- 
dations are familiar: raise the age limit 
for issuance of drivers’ licenses; organize 
the citizens to report “reckless” drivers 
on a kind of vigilante basis—especially 
teen-agers; and so on. 

Youth Adds Significance 

In response to the considerable public 
indignation generated by the single latter 
accident, Bernard R. Caldwell, director 
of the Traffic Institute, wrote an editorial 
comment which was published in Evan- 
ston’s weekly newspaper, the Evanston 
Review. We believe these remarks to be 
of sufficiently broad interest to our read- 
ers to justify their being reprinted here: 

“Evanston’s second traffic accident 
fatality in two and a half years, involv- 
ing a sixteen-year-old driver, occurred on 
Sunday, June 12. Tragic incidents of this 
kind tend to take on special significance 
in the eyes of the community, especially 
when one of the drivers is extremely 
youthful in age. 

“This supports a national belief that 
teen-age drivers are dangerous simply 
because they are teenagers. And clearly, 
some of them are. Many teen-agers dis- 
play startling immaturity in their driving 
habits, are irresponsible and reckless. 
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“However, with respect to the over-all 
problem of traffic safety, the tendency for 
the community to concentrate its entire 
attention on a single age group may well 
be as dangerous as the problem itself. 
That is to say, we must not lose our ob- 
jectivity of approach in the heat en- 
gendered by a single shocking accident. 

“Although youthful drivers tend to 
have proportionately more accidents than 
the population as a whole, it is still true 
that the greater threat to the safety of 
the community is represented by the 
numerically larger group of older drivers. 


Driving Ability Over-extended 


“Two basic considerations must be kept 
in mind: First, accidents involving teen- 
agers result from essentially the same fac- 
tors as those involving older drivers. 
There is a tendency to over-extend one’s 
driving abilities and, in the case of a 
youthful driver who is also immature, 
over-extension of driving ability becomes 
dangerous. Older drivers rely on their 
maturity in this respect but they, too, very 
often over-extend their driving abilities 
with tragic results. 

“The second consideration is a dis- 
parity between privilege and responsibil- 
ity. Teen-agers are given licenses to drive 
automobiles and this privilege is identical 
with that granted to the older drivers. 
However, when the teen-ager runs afoul 
of traffic law, he is not treated in the same 
way. In other words, he has been given 
adult privileges with no equivalent meas- 
ure of adult obligation. He is licensed as 
though he were an adult, but in his driv- 
ing experience he tends to be treated as 
a child by the press, the police, the courts, 
and, in fact, by the entire community. 

“Of course, the fundamental problem 
of teen-age drivers rests with parental 
(and social) control of the maturation 
process. When teen-agers are treated like 
adults, and certainly they are regarded 
as adults in the issuance of a driver's 
license, they tend to act more like adults. 

“If more consideration were given to 
treating youthful drivers as adult drivers 
—charging them with the same responsi- 
bility—the community might develop a 
more impartial, and hence realistic, at- 
titude toward this critical problem.” -* 
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NOTICE OF CHANGE IN 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE FOR 


TRAFFIC 
DIGEST 


and Review 


Since the first issue was published 
in 1953, the price of a subscription to 
Traffic Digest and Review has re- 
mained unchanged. As a non-profit 
organization, the Traffic Institute has 
published the magazine and offered it 
at less than actual cost as a service to 
the motor vehicle traffic field. Since 
then, TD&R has been improved and 
enlarged to make it more valuable to 
the field without a corresponding in- 
crease in price. 


However, rising production costs 
beyond our control have made an 
increase in price unavoidable. Effec- 
tive September 1, 1960, the cost of a 
one-year subscription (12 issues) will 
be $6.00. 


As a unique professional journal 
devoted exclusively to street and high- 
way traffic, TD&R is must reading 
for anyone concerned with this field. 
It is an authoritative source of infor- 
mation on all aspects of motor vehicle 
traffic. If you are not now a sub- 
scriber, mail in the coupon below be- 
fore the rate changes and get your own 
personal copy every month. 


MAIL TO: TRAFFIC DIGEST & REVIEW 
1804 Hinman Ave., Evanston, lil. 


Enter my subscription to Trafic Digest & Review for 
One year (12 issues) at $5 
| Two years (24 issues) at $9 


am a subscriber, add the above to my present sut 
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Briefly ... 


(Continued from page 1) 


INSTEAD of pronouncing immediate 
sentence, judges hearing traffic cases in 
Rochester, New York, may allow viola- 
tors to choose a driver improvement 
course. In three consecutive weekly two- 
hour sessions, the drivers hear a 50-min- 
ute lecture, followed by a question-and- 
answer period; take psycho-physical tests 
of reaction time and vision; take a 20- 
question written test, and see a half-hour 
traffic safety film. When the violator 
reappears in court, if his rating and at- 
tendance at the course are satisfactory 
the judge usually suspends sentence. 


MOTOR VEHICLE registrations in the 
United States during 1959 totaled 71,- 
502,394, state agencies have reported to 
the Bureau of Public Roads of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Federal High- 
way Administrator Bertram D. Tallamy 
notes that this is a gain of three million 
vehicles over the 1958 registrations. This 
4.3 percent increase rate reverses the 
declining trend of the previous few years. 
In 1959 there were 59,566,721 cars, 
265,114 buses, and 11,670,559 trucks. 


NEW ENGLAND DRIVERS arrested 
for traffic violations in the New England 
region, but outside of their home state, 
will be released pending trial because, 
under a new reciprocal agreement, their 
home state will guarantee their appear- 
ance. If they do not appear, their driver 
license will be suspended. Information on 
accidents and violations also will be sent 
by each of the states to the motor vehicle 
administrator of the driver’s home state. 
This will provide all of the participating 
states with more complete records. 


DRIVER-LICENSE SUSPENSIONS 
have leaped 18 percent in Wisconsin in 
the three years since the point system was 
installed. Under the plan, each violation 
adds a set number of points against a 
driver’s record. When demerits reach 12 
points in one year, 18 in two, or 24 in 
three, the license is picked up. While sus- 
pensions were increasing, traffic deaths 
dropped about 7 percent. 





RIGHT-OF-WAY 
VIOLATIONS 





Enforcement problems and guides for enforce- 


ment action are discussed in this new manual 


WHAT is right-of-way? 

Right-of-way laws, like most rules of 
the road, are intended to help highway 
users avoid conflict in sharing the road. 
When these laws function effectively 
several ends are served: 1) the streets 
become safer to use and we have fewer 
accidents; 2) more orderly vehicular 
movement is obtained so that driving 
objectives can be reached with minimum 
delay. 

The object of this manual is to ex- 
plain right-of-way problems related to 
enforcement, to tell you how to recognize 
a special kind of prohibited behavior, and 
to provide guides for enforcement action. 

When right-of-way violation 
occur? When two traffic units approach 
each other at an angle and at speeds and 
distances which would be likely to pro- 
duce a collision, one unit is required, by 
law, to yield the right-of-way to the other. 
If the behavior of the unit required to 
yield is such that the other traffic unit, 
in exercising reasonable and prudent care, 
must slow down, speed up, or 


does a 


turn to 


avoid the probable collision, the non- 
favored driver has violated the law. 

It is not necessary that a collision 
happen or that the collision be narrowly 
averted for a violation to occur. It is 
enough that the favored unit was affected 
to the extent of being required to take 
action to avoid the probability of a col- 
lision. 

Scope. Enforcement procedures dis- 
cussed in this unit apply to the follow- 
ing right-of-way situations: 

1. Vehicles entering uncontrolled in- 
Uncontrolled intersec- 
tions are defined in the next section. 
Vehicles turning left at intersec- 
tions. Statutes covering this situa- 
tion generally apply to both con- 
trolled and uncontrolled intersec- 
tions. 

Vehicles entering intersections with 
stop or yield signs or signals. The 
effect of such signs is to make the 
favored street, or that portion of 
it, a through highway. 

Vehicles 


tersections. 


entering highway from 
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private drive or road. Generally, 
but not in all states, the non- 
favored vehicle, entering from a 
private drive or roadway, is re- 
quired to yield right-of-way or wait 
until it is safe to enter the high- 
way. 

Vehicles passing through pedestrian 
crosswalk. We will consider only 
the driver’s responsibilities to the 
pedestrian. The pedestrian’s rights 
and duties will be covered in an- 
other unit. 

Laws that resemble right-of-way rules. 
Some traffic regulations, although not 
considered right-of-way laws, have the 
same practical effect. They actually con- 
trol traffic flow by alternately assigning 
the right of precedence to drivers. The 
operation of red and green traffic signal 
lights and also direction of traffic by 
police officers are examples of controls 
authorized by such regulations. A green 
traffic light assigns the right-of-way to 
traffic facing the signal. 


Cautionary Signal Only 
A flashing yellow light does not, how- 


ever, control right-of-way. It is a cau- 
tionary signal and the applicable right-of- 
way rule will govern this situation as 
well as when the signal lights are not 
operating. A flashing red light is the 
same as a stop sign insofar as the duty 
of the motorist facing it is concerned. 

Special arrangements in the phasing 
of signal lights are sometimes employed 
to handle an unusual number of turns at 
an intersection. The most common prac- 
tice adds a phase to the standard cycle 
during which traffic moves freely from 
one direction only, thus allowing vehicles 
in this traffic stream to complete turns 
without conflict. As soon as the signal 
cycle permits vehicles to flow from the 
opposite direction any conflict situation 
arising is controlled by applicable right- 
of-way rule. 

Enforcement problems connected with 
signal lights and directing traffic are 
covered in other units of this series. 

Operation of a vehicle on approach of 
an emergency vehicle has been covered 
in the unit on Required Stops and will 
not be discussed in detail here. 
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Certain words and phrases have par- 
ticular meanings when applied to the 
subject of right-of-way. Definitions are 
provided to help you fully understand 
the ideas that will be discussed. Rather 
than interrupt the text to define each 
term as it is introduced, the definitions 
are grouped together here: 


Definitions 


Right-of-way: “The privilege of the 
immediate use of the roadway.” It is the 
right of one traffic unit to proceed in 
preference to another when the two are 
about to occupy the same space in the 
roadway. 

Yield right-of-way: To give way to 
another traffic unit. When used in a 
right-of-way statute or ordinance, yield 
places an affirmative duty upon a speci- 
fied driver to keep out of another's way 
by slowing down, stopping, and if need 
be, reversing direction or performing 
other evasive action to avoid collision. 

Traffic unit: “Any person using a 
trafficway for travel, parking, or other 
purpose as a pedestrian or driver, in- 
cluding any vehicle, other device, or 
animal with which he is using it.” When 
the term “traffic unit” is used the subject 
being discussed will have application to 
both pedestrians and vehicles. 

Favored traffic unit: A_ vehicle or 
pedestrian assigned the right-of-way. 

Non-favored traffic unit: A vehicle or 
pedestrian required by law to yield the 
right-of-way to another traffic unit. 

Roadway: “That portion of a highway 
which is improved, designed or ordinarily 
used for vehicular travel, exclusive of the 
berm or shoulder.” 

Intersection: “The area embraced with- 
in the prolongation or connection of the 
lateral curb lines, or, if none, then the 
lateral boundary lines of the roadways 
of two highways which join one another 
at, or approximately at, right angles, or 
the area within which vehicles traveling 
upon different highways joining at any 
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other angle may come in conflict. Where 
a highway includes two roadways 30 feet 
or more apart, then every crossing of 
each roadway of such divided highway 
by an intersecting highway shall be re- 
garded as a separate intersection. In the 
event such intersecting highway also in- 
cludes two roadways 30 feet or more 
apart, then every crossing of two road- 
ways of such highways shall be regarded 
as a separate intersection.” See Exhibit 1. 

Crosswalk; “That part of a roadway 
at an intersection included within the 
connections of lateral lines of the side- 
walks on opposite sides of the highway 
measured from the curbs, or in the 
absence of curbs, from the edges of the 
transverse roadway, and any portion of 
a roadway at an intersection or elsewhere 
distinctly indicated for pedestrian cross- 
ing by lines or other marking on the 
surface.” See Exhibit 1. 

Through street or highway: “Every 
highway or portion thereof on which 
vehicular traffic is given preferential 
right-of-way, and at entrances to which 
vehicular traffic from intersection high- 
ways is required by law to yield the right- 
of-way to vehicles on such through high- 


way in obedience to either a stop sign 
or a yield sign when they are erected.” 
Uncontrolled intersection: An intersec- 
tion of roads without restrictions of 
vehicle movements by traffic signs, traffic 
signals, or other traffic control devices. 


Statutory Precedence 


State laws differ in how they assign 
right-of-way. Although there are many 
differences in wording, the state laws 
generally fall into one of two categories: 

1. Fixed priority. A traffic unit must 

yield the right-of-way indefinitely 
to a favored approaching traffic 
unit in all situations. Example, left 
turns at intersections, stop streets, 
uncontrolled intersections, etc. As 
long as danger of collision exists, 
the non-favored vehicle never ob- 
tains the right-of-way, but must 
always wait for a safe interval be- 
fore entering the intersection. This 
means that the non-favored unit 
cannot legally enter the intersec- 
tion where conflict may occur until 
such movement can be made with- 
out affecting a favored traffic unit. 
2. Shifting priority. A traffic unit may 
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Exhibit 1: An intersection and a crosswalk, 


as defined in the text, are illustrated here. 


(From Dictionary of Highway Traffic, 300 pages, Traffic Institute, $6.) 
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Exhibit 2 


LEGAL REQUIREMENTS FOR RIGHT OF WAY 


Our Law or Ordinance 


Favored traffic unit apie 


under standard law Requirements Section 
Number 


Situation 


. First vehicle in intersection 
Entering —_—$____—- — 


uncontrolled . Vehicle on right when two 
intersection vehicles entering at approxi- 
mately same time 


. Vehicle approaching from op- 
posite direction if 
a. within intersection or 
b. close enough to be 


Turning left immediate hazard 
at intersections 


. Vehicle making turn 
a. having yielded to vehicle 
from other direction and 
b. given proper signal 


. Vehicle on through street if 

a. within intersection, or 

b. close enough to be 
immediate hazard 


. Vehicle that has stopped 
When controlled a. after it has stopped, and 
by stop sign or b. yielded to any favored ve- 
yield sign hicle on the through street 


. Vehicle required by sign to 
yield but not to stop is fa- 
vored after it has yielded in 
the first place to favored 
vehicles on the cross street. 


Entering street ; ' 
or highway from All approaching vehicles on 
drive 


Pedestrian if 
a. No traffic control signals are 
operating and 
Entering marked b. No pedestrian tunnel or over- 
crosswalk any- head crossing is available and 
where or unmarked| ©. Pedestrian is either within 
crosswalk at the half of the road on which 
intersection the vehicle is traveling or 
d. Approaching so close on the 
opposite half as to be in 
danger. 


Mark here if above rules applying to vehicles also apply to bicycles. 
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first be the unfavored unit but, hav- 
ing yielded to nearby approaching 
vehicles, becomes the favored unit. 
Then vehicles approaching at a 
greater distance must yield the 
right-of-way to it. The object of 
the standard law is to provide an 
opportunity for a vehicle to enter 
and use an intersection when traffic 
through it is so continuous that 
there are no gaps. Without shifting 
the right-of-way, a vehicle may 
have to wait indefinitely for a gap 
in the traffic great enough to use 
without interfering with some ap- 
proaching vehicle. The standard 
law requires a driver to consider 
speed, distance, and time to de- 
termine whether he has the right- 
of-way. 


Regulations Summarized 


The provisions of the standard law 
with respect to right-of-way are sum- 
marized in Exhibit 2. Mark the section 
numbers of your motor-vehicle code 
which correspond to it in the blank right 
column of this exhibit and note the 
differences, especially if provisions for 
transferring right-of-way are omitted, and 
if special provisions are made for bicycles. 

Left turns at places other than inter- 
sections and merging. The standard laws 
relating to right-of-way do not cover left 
turns into private drives and _ buildings. 
There are also other locations where you 
must take care to use the correct law 
when taking enforcement action. A loca- 
tion where two traffic lanes narrow into 
one is an example. This situation is com- 
mon in interchanges of expressways 
where an acceleration lane joins the 
travelled way. Although conflict occurs 
in the merging area and one vehicle may 
have to yield to another, the design of 
the junction may not give it the legal 
characteristics of an intersection. 

In the standard law, merging conflicts 
at a non-intersection junction as well as 
those conflicts caused by left turns at 
places other than _ intersections are 
specifically covered only by sections re- 
lating to turning movements. 

The kinds of evasive actions described 
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in the section of this manual titled “How 
to Spot Right-of-way Violations” will 
occur when conflicts arise at the locations 
discussed in the preceding paragraph. 
Even though the applicable law covering 
the situation may not be placed in the 
right-of-way group of laws, it will in- 
dicate which traffic unit has the right to 
precedence. A violation gccurs when the 
favored vehicle, generally the one not 
merging or turning, must take evasive 
action as a result of the conduct of the 
non-favored unit. 

Check your local laws against the ele- 
ments of the standard law shown in 
Exhibit 2. Be sure to note whether your 
right-of-way laws apply to places othe 
than intersections. 

Forfeiture. Some statutes provide that 
the favored driver forfeits the right-of- 
way when operating his vehicle in an un- 
lawful manner. Depending upon the 
wording of the particular law, the viola- 
tion may be for speeding, driving with- 
out lights or on the wrong side of the 
road, etc. Carefully study your law on 
these points because not all statutes pro- 
vide for forfeiture and many qualify the 
kind of unlawful behavior that will re- 
sult in loss of right-of-way. An important 
consideration in forfeiture situations is 
that the loss of privilege by one driver 
does not transfer the right to the normally 
non-favored driver. Neither vehicle has 
the right-of-way. 


May Waive Right-of-Way 

Waiver. A traffic unit with the statutory 
preference may also voluntarily waive, or 
relinquish, right of precedence. It is not 
unusual for a favored driver to stop and 
indicate through gestures his wish that 
the other driver proceed first. It is not 
important for our present purpose to 
examine a driver’s motive for giving up 
his right-of-way. It is however, important 
for you to know four things: 

1. The must be completely 
voluntary in nature and not the re- 
sult of intimidation by the non- 
favored driver. Intimidation is 
sometimes accomplished by bluff- 
ing. A few selfish motorists have 
highly developed their ability to 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A law enforcement agency’s 
reputation can affect the success 
of its recruitment program 


BY THOMAS A. WOLF 
Training Division 
The Traffic Institute 


POLICE “IDENTITY” or “reputation” 
are terms often discussed when police ad- 
ministrators get together. Usually this 
characteristic of a law enforcement 
agency is evaluated in broad, general 
terms such as good, bad, questionable, 
vascillating, and so on. We all know that 
for better or worse, police organizations 
do have reputations, or to put it another 
way, a specific public and professional 
“image.” 

Usually, this image is created in two 
basic ways: (1) it is the result of a 
planned effort on the part of the law en- 
forcement organization, (2) it, like the 
proverbial “Topsy,” just grows without 
direction. 

Reputation may be described as a 
“specific character ascribed to a person or 
organization by popular belief.” How, 
then, are these popular beliefs created? 
What effect do they have on the organiza- 
tion, its personnel, its service? What effect 
do they have on its relationships with the 
public and its ability to attract qualified 
personnel? This is a relatively unexplored 
area of police administration which de- 
mands serious attention. Awareness of, 
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IMAGE 


and appreciation for, the necessity to 
shape the reputation, the “image,” of a 
police department and not leave it to 
chance is important to its efficiency in 
several ways. 

Today, many police departments are 
operated under policies that were 
strongly influenced, if not actually form- 
ulated, by boards or commissions whose 
members may never have been inside the 
doors of a police department, much less 
understand the problems confronting a 
police administrator. Members of such 
civil boards—lawyers, union leaders, the 
clergy, business men, etc.—are well in- 
tentioned but frequently their thinking is 
strongly colored by their respective back- 
grounds. It can be said that the direct in- 
fluence such boards or commissions exert 
over policies on recruiting, training, dis- 
cipline, operations, and budget, for ex- 
ample, helps create the atmosphere in 
which the police administrator functions 
and as a result strongly affects the public 
“image” of the department. 

If a police administrator does not rec- 
ognize this very real problem and attempt 
to provide such a board with constructive 
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guidance, the department's efforts to re- 
cruit qualified personnel may be ad- 
versely affected. The kind of image a 
police department presents to the public 
is a very real factor in determining the 
success of its recruitment program. 

A great deal has been said about em- 
ployee selection, but very little has been 
said about “employer” selection. Because 
of the competition among industrial firms 
and public service organizations for qual- 
ified people, police personnel administra- 
tors need to take a realistic look at the 
nature of the available work force. To- 
day, the kind of person sought by police 
departments for employment has a better 
education than his counterpart of a gen- 
eration ago. His qualifications and his in- 
terests have expanded. He is more mobile 
and can seek employment over a much 
wider geographic area. This background 
greatly increases his range of opportu- 
nity. 


Employers “Screened” 


As a result he can afford to shop 
among potential employers for the par- 
ticular job that will afford the greatest 
opportunity to satisfy his goals, both in 
terms of financial rewards and personal 
satisfaction. Today industry and public 
service groups are being subjected to a 
personal and highly selective “screening 
process.” The result of this screening 
determines whether such qualified per- 
sons are attracted to industry or to pub- 
lic service—i.e., law enforcement posi- 
tions. 

The reputation of a police department 
reflects something about its individual 
members in the same manner as business 
or industry. It may well be a strong mo- 
tivating force influencing the job selec- 
tion of qualified personnel. When an in- 
dividual faces the problem of choosing a 
career, he is likely to eliminate many 
prospective employers on this basis and 
narrow the field down to a few. Preselec- 
tion of employers is conditioned by a set 
of impressions he has formed about the 
company or police department. These im- 
pressions may be real or imagined, but 
they are usually the result of a combina- 
tion of many factors which together form 
the nebulous quality called ‘“‘reputation”: 
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half truths, fables, rumors, 
truths, that surround an 
and its people. 

Such reputations are accepted with sur- 
prising consistency by a large number of 
persons, even though they are not doc- 
umented or proven. Young and relatively 
uninformed individuals who have had no 
direct contact with industrial firms or 
public service organizations are espe- 
cially susceptible. As a result, many a 
costly recruiting program has_ been 
doomed to failure from the start. The 
kind of people that a police department 
may want to attract will not respond in 
sufficient numbers to permit selectivity in 
hiring. On the other hand, where a depart- 
ment has built a positive reputation 
through efficient service, integrity, and 
acceptance by the community, it can at- 
tract an adequate number of the kind of 
people desired, and it can afford to select 
the best of the applicants. 

Individuals tend to seek association 
with things that indicate their good judg- 
ment and have an aura of success. One 
way of fulfilling this desire is to become 
a member of an organization of high 
repute and achieve, at least in part, the 
status desired. 


and also 
organization 


Recruits Reinforce “Image” 


Impressions can become fact if enough 
people believe them, and if they persist 
over a long enough period of time. As 
time goes on, more and more persons of 
a certain character are attracted to the 
department by the nature of its reputa- 


tion. Eventually, as the proportion of 
these persons in the department grows, 
the true character of the department will 
be influenced for better or worse by them. 
The department will gravitate more and 
more toward the reputation attributed to 
it. 

As a department attracts a relatively 
homogeneous group of men, it tends to 
place its own stamp on the working 
habits and job attitude of each new re- 
cruit. Association with persons who are 
more or less similar, encourages people 
to stress the traits they have in common. 
In a group, individual traits that set a 
person apart tend to be lost. Conformity 
results even though a formal attempt may 
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not have been made to achieve it. People 
seek a common ground on which they can 
deal with each other comfortably. This 
may work for the good or detriment of 
the organization depending on the reputa- 
tion enjoyed by the department and the 
kind of people it attracts. 

While this process is going on, the pub- 
lic is in continuous contact with depart- 
ment representatives and is forming opin- 
ions and impressions of the department 
on the basis of these contacts. As the con- 
duct of individual officers approaches a 
common denominator, the departmental 
image becomes more firmly and clearly 
delineated. In other words, the reputation 
tends to build itself into the department, 
and the department in turn starts to rein- 
force the reputation. A circle is set up 
which increases the trend toward similar- 
ity within a given department. 


Convenient Label 


Reputations are born out of a desire 
on the part of people to find a convenient 
“label” for things. We tend to classify in 


terms of qualities that are important to 
us as individuals. Someone who is in- 
terested in prestige will tend to classify 
a department as a “sharp outfit” or a 
“poor” one; someone interested in secur- 
ity will tend to think of the department as 
“good” or “bad” risk; someone interested 
in discipline will think of the department 
as “tightly” or “loosely” run. This is a 
form of mental shortcut used to eliminate 
the need for critical examination of the 
many factors which identify the true na- 
ture of a department. Valid evidence is 
often disregarded. It is so much more 
convenient to make assumptions than to 
critically analyze. 

Most of the impressions from which a 
reputation is constructed come from four 
general sources: 

Employee Contacis. These, of course, 
are very important, and their effect does 
not necessarily have to stem from first 
hand contact. It may be the result of 
hearsay. For example, “My friend told 
me...” The comments an officer 
maks about his department are only part 
of the total picture he conveys. The per- 
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sonal impression he makes on others will 
also also be taken as an indication of the 
general character of the department. 
Every member of the department is a 
symbol of the entire police force to the 
public and therefore to potential em- 
ployees. Sometimes one individual, usu- 
ally the chief of police or some outstand- 
ing member, becomes a symbol of the 
entire department in the public mind. His 
real or imagined traits have a marked 
effect on the department’s general rep- 
utation. 

Performance and Services. The quality 
of police service to the community as 
demonstrated by performance is a very 
large factor in influencing public opinion, 
and this opinion is transferred readily to 
each individual officer. The potential em- 
ployee realizes this, and if he is at all 
concerned about his own good name, he 
will think twice about associating himself 
with a department not generally consid- 
ered to be of good repute. Conversely, 
many people are motivated by a desire 
to be identified as a member of a highly 
regarded department. This is one reason 
why departments should strive to develop 
and keep a reputation that will attract 
competent, qualified personnel. 


Folk Tales Perpetuated 


Tales, rumors, and incidents. Many 
departments have unknowingly initiated 
and perpetuated a number of “folk 
tales” about themselves. These are solidi- 
fied in the mind of the general public by 
casual remarks from uniformed officers, 
by knowledge of events within the de- 
partment that seem to support such 
“tales” or rumors, and most of all by 
failure on the part of many departments 
to actively counter the rumors that cir- 
culate about them. This failure amounts 
to a tacit admission that the rumors are 
true. It takes only one confirming inci- 
dent to fix an impression in the public 
mind, even in the face of evidence that 
the incident is an isolated one and not 
generally characteristic of the depart- 
ment. In this way, events that may (or 
may not) have occurred years ago are 
perpetuated and live on in the public’s 
evaluation of the department. 
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Police Public Relations. These activities 
always affect a department’s reputation. 
No matter what group a particular pub- 
lic relations program is designed to 
reach, it will always reach potential em- 
ployees. All public relations activity con- 
veys some kind of impression of the de- 
partment and contributes to its “repu- 
tation.” 

No police department whose future 
depends upon the quality of people it 
attracts as employees can afford to leave 
its reputation to chance. While “repu- 
tation” is too nebulous to be completely 
controlled, it is possible to make it more 
accurate and more appealing to the kind 
of people the department wants to attract 
as recruits. The personnel management 
program should include some effort to 
keep the department’s reputation as 
positive as possible. Building a good repu- 
tation is a slow painstaking task; de- 
stroying it is relatively easy. 


Change a Gradual Process 


Reputations can be influenced, not 
radically or suddenly, but through a 
gradual process of replacing the facts or 
assumptions on which they have been 
based with more accurate evidence of 
the department’s character. This means, 
of course, that the administration and 
any governing board and/or commission 
must be concerned about the reputation 
they want to create. Many of today’s out- 
standing departments owe their success, 
in large part, to carefully cultivated rep- 
utations that consistently attract the kind 
of people who maintain such outstanding 
reputations. 

There are no specific rules for build- 
ing a reputation. A reputation, good or 
bad, is the product of the total organi- 
zational effort. There are, however, some 
proven techniques that can be useful in 
attracting qualified personnel and_ build- 
ing public recognition and acceptance: 

1. Encourage outstanding personnel at 
various levels to represent the department 
at public gatherings, meetings, confer- 
ences, etc. Let your department be rep- 
resented by the kind of man you wish 
to attract. 


2. Highlight the outstanding achieve- 
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ments of individuals, groups, or divisions 
within the department. By boosting their 
prestige, you will become known as a 
department that recognizes the contribu- 
tions of its best people. 

3. Publicize your department’s pro- 
grams. An informed public is generally 
a cooperative one and will be more favor- 
ably disposed to police procedures they 
know and understand. The public as well 
as the potential employee is thus made 
aware that your department is alert to 
the problems as they exist in the field 
and is constructively attempting to do 
something about them. 

4. Encourage personal contacts be- 
tween your outstanding men and the 
community's “opinion shapers.” Invite 
these people to visit the department, to 
come to see first hand what you are do- 
ing, to learn the nature of the organ- 
ization’s objectives and goals. Let them 
help you sell your organization, let them 
further your department’s “reputation.” 

5. Training of personnel at all levels, 
not only to increase technical and man- 
agerial skills, but to make each man 
aware of the impact that is made by an 
individual on the total reputation of the 
organization. 

6. Where your reputation is found to 
contain negative elements that have any 
foundation in fact, correct the situation 
and publicize this. A demonstrated in- 
terest in self improvement is a powerful 
force against a negative reputation. 


Influence of Administration 
Organization reputation is not new. 
What is important is a realization that 
it does exist, and that the police admin- 
istrator is in a position to exert influence 
on the kind of reputation his organiza- 
tion enjoys. He exerts this influence 
knowingly or by chance. Critical aware- 
ness by an alert administrator is vital, 
for reputation affects every segment of 
his organization and the public, as well. 
He does not operate in a vacuum. Rep- 
utation can be likened to the lubricant 
that makes a motor run smoothly. Ignor- 
ing the need for the lubricant in a motor 
will cause a breakdown. So, too, will the 
organization literally breakdown if its 
reputation is ignored or left to chance. * 
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Reviewed by GERALD O’CONNELL 


Director of Training, The Traffic Institute 


The Police Traffic Control Function, by 
Paul B. Weston (Charles C. Thomas 
Co., Springfield, Illinois, 301 pp., 
$11.50). 


Two STATEMENTS of the author, a 
retired deputy chief inspector of the New 
York City Police Department, provide 
the reader with a guide to the content 
and type of presentation in this new 
volume. These are “day to day experience 
on the streets of the city, working every 
field of traffic, established my basic con- 
cept of the police traffic role” and “the 
chapter outline of the volume was devel- 
oped during several years of lecturing.” 

The author makes frequent use of ex- 
cerpts which reflect a familiarity with the 
content of numerous reports and publica- 
tions in which police traffic functions are 
discussed. The excerpts, mostly statements 
of principle or suggested action guides to 
programming or performance, are used 
as introductory material to dissenting 
statements of the author. 

The author’s identification of police 
traffic functions is broader than that made 
by most police officials. “Police have a 
legitimate interest in all safety activity,” 
is the springboard assertion for introduc- 
ing a discussion of selected traffic engi- 
neering principles and techniques which 
result in better regulation of vehicle and 
pedestrian movement. A “police traffic 
control officer” must be familiar with 
these effective aids to reducing traffic con- 
gestion and accidents. 

The police reader, traffic control officer, 
his supervisor or department official, will 
find little “how-to-do” information offered 
him in this book. However, each will find 
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uses, we suspect, for one or more of the 
numerous opinions, convictions, or pro- 
vocative statements which this well-read, 
former police executive presents on police 
traffic functions. 

To illustrate, here are several quotes: 

“The greatest single fault with existing 
forms for reporting investigated accidents 
is in the ‘brainwashing’ of the reporting 
officer inherent in these forms” or, “the 
one restriction (I place) on the role of 
the police in traffic control is that it stops 
just short of major physical changes in 
the existing highway and street system”. 
One other: “There has to be a cutback 
in the mass of accident records main- 
tained by police in some fashion so that 
accident records can be maintained in 
some manageable form”. 

Terminology and techniques used by 
the professional traffic or highway engi- 
neer are explained in detail, and might 
easily represent the principal value of 
this publication for police readers. 

The author joins the increasing num- 
ber of police executives who urge the 
dropping of “exclusive specialization” as 
the best organizational solution to police 
performance of traffic functions. His well- 
expressed convictions will add weight to 
the now prevailing opinion that more and 
more participation in traffic functions by 
general patrol personnel must be achieved 
if police are to succeed in their traffic 
safety efforts. 

A limited but excellent bibliography 
is included. However, such catechisms on 
sign and signal uniformity as the Manual 
on Uniform Traffic Control Devices for 
Streets and Highways are not mentioned 
in the bibliography or the text. * 
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OVER-CONTROLLED 


Excessive and unrealistic regulation of motor vehicle 


movements wastes money, 


confuses drivers, and creates serious hazards 


BY DANIEL J. HANSON, Traffic Commissioner 
St. Louis County, Missouri 


EXHIBIT 1: The author cites these exam- 
ples of over-controlled traffic in St. Louis 
County. Top photo: Two different speed 
signs on the same post. Above: Motorists 
must read five traffic signs of varying size, 
shape, and color, all located within a dis- 
tance of 30 feet. Below: Traffic signal 
standard also displays a ‘‘stop’’ and a 
‘yield’ sign. At top, opposite page: Traf- 
fic signal in center of roadway has two 
additional signs. Motorists also are con- 
fronted with four other signs on their right 
at the same intersection. 


‘T HE REMARK “A Single Picture Tells 
a Thousand Words” is most appropriate 
in regard toa discussion of over-controlled 
traffic. A lengthy dissertation on over 
signing and unwarranted traffic signal 
usage can not do justice to this subject. 
However, a quick visit to the St. Louis 
metropolitan area would present you with 
a visual indication of over zealous use of 
traffic regulations and control devices. 
On almost every major artery you can 
see One or more of the typical examples 
of over-controlled traffic. 

An introductory statement is necessary 
in order to outline how over control can 
develop. The present governmental struc- 
ture within the St. Louis metropolitan 
area should be explained. The area is 
composed of the City of St. Louis with 
a population of 850,000 persons living 
within 61 square miles, and St. Louis 
County with an area of 523 square miles 
and a population in excess of 700,000 
persons. The City of St. Louis does not 
lie within the county as the two govern- 
mental units were legally separated in 
1876. 

The State Highway Department of 
Missouri maintains approximately 300 
miles of roadway within this area. In 
addition to the three governmental agen- 
cies mentioned, a total of 98 municipali- 
ties exists within St. Louis County. These 
communities vary in size from under 300 
population to the largest, University City, 
with a population of approximately 50,- 
000. Since St. Louis County operates un- 
der a home rule charter, each of these 
satellite governments has complete juris- 
diction and control over traffic regulations 
within their corporate limits. Therefore, 
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at the present time there are over 100 
agencies sharing in the responsibility for 
traffic control. 

A 1955 St. Louis County bond issue 
program provided over $34,000,000 for 
roadway construction and improvement 
of major traffic arteries. The projects in- 
cluded in this program were selected 
irrespective of municipal boundaries. 
Under existing laws, however, upon com- 
pletion of any of these improvements, 
traffic regulation automatically becomes 
the responsibility of the local officials. 
These officials are completely free to im- 
pose whatever restrictions they desire. 
Numerous examples exist where munici- 
palities have installed unrealistic traffic 
control devices on major roadway im- 
provements. 

In one instance a one-mile section of 
a narrow two-lane roadway, carrying over 
26,000 vehicles per day, was widened to 
accommodate four lanes of vehicular 
traffic. This improvement cost in excess 
of one-half million dollars. A munici- 
pality has a four-way stop in place near 
one end of this major artery. It 
estimated that the annual economic loss 
to motorists at this one intersection is in 
excess of $90,000 annually. 

Another example of over-zealous stop 
sign usage is at an intersection of a major 
traffic artery and the entrance into an 
exclusive St. Louis County subdivision. 
The residential area lies within one muni- 
cipality, the eastern half of the roadway 
is in the unincorporated portion of the 
county, while the western half of the 
roadway is located within a second muni- 
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This article has been adapted by 
Indiana Newspaper Safety Seminar, April 


cipality. A stop sign has been erected 
for northbound vehicles on the major 
artery in order to give preference to ap- 
proximately 1,100 vehicles per day as 
compared to over 14,000 vehicles per day 
on the major roadway. The stop sign in 
question is located less than 1000 feet 
from the on-ramp of an urban express- 
way. It is estimated the economic loss at 
this location is in excess of $24,000 per 
year. 

Maybe we should discuss briefly this 
principle of economic loss. Nationwide 
research by highway agencies has estab- 
lished the fact that there is appreciable 
cost involved in the stopping of a motor 
vehicle. Some of the factors included in 
this loss are added fuel consumption, ad- 
ditional wear and tear on brakes, tires 
and other moving parts of the vehicle, in- 
creased maintenance costs and loss of 
time. The American Association of State 
Highway Officials has developed a table 
dealing with this economic loss. The eco- 
nomic loss is based on the approach speed 
of the vehicle required to stop and 
amount of standing delay. 

In order to indicate the importance 
of this cost factor, an approximate 
analysis is offered for one intersection. 
This analysis is based upon the assump- 
tion that the major street traffic is being 
halted unnecessarily. Assuming an aver- 
age approach speed of 30 m.p.h and a 
standing delay of only five seconds, the 
cost per vehicle stop is found to be 0.9 
cents. Expressing this delay in terms of 
the estimated cost incurred at an inter- 
section where an average of 30,000 
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vehicles per day use the major street, 
we find an annual economic loss in ex- 
cess of $98,000. Expanding this ex- 
ample to include the numerous unwar- 
ranted stop signs presents a picture of 
the important economic impact a sound 
traffic control plan can have. 

If there is a need for other than two- 
way stop control, how much better it 
would be to install an actuated traffic 
signal. This type of control provides a 
¢ontinuous green indication on the major 
street unless a vehicle, from the side 
street, places a call for a green light. 
Such a signal might cost between $7,000- 
$9,000 but would more than pay for it- 
self within a couple of months. 


Stop Sign Plague 

Unfortunately we are finding many of 
our metropolitan areas becoming plagued 
with “four-way stopitis.” Why do we 
have this over-abundance of four-way 
stop signs in some areas? The answer is 
simple. The initial cost is low, and the 
group which has demanded the over- 
control has been satisfied, so who cares 
about John Q. Motorist’s annual 
nomic loss. 


eco- 


Shouldn't we think of a four-way stop 
sign as the type of control that has only 


limited application. The Institute of 
Traffic Engineers has devoted consider- 
able study to the use of this sign over 
the past several years. A special commit- 
tee of this organization agreed that the 
use of the four-way stop should be re- 
served for only those locations meeting 
certain standards. Maybe the best easy 
to express this is that the “four-way stop 
sign is the garlic of traffic control—good 
only if used sparingly.” Let’s not make 
our motorist sick by feeding him an over- 
dose of garlic, or for that matter, an over- 
dose of any other bad traffic control medi- 
cine. 

Any type of control device can be use- 
ful only if it is reasonable and logically 
installed in order to regulate traffic in a 
practical manner. Enforcement becomes 
impossible and court action quite doubt- 
ful when unreasonable, unrealistic, un- 
usual and non-standard devices are used. 
In many instances, such signs have them- 
selves proven most confusing to motorists 
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and have produced actions that were 
hazardous. Unrealistic use of one traffic 
control device soon builds up strong re- 
sentment against traffic regulations in gen- 
eral. Ultimately obedience to all con- 
trols is reduced, since traffic regulations 
must be, to a large degree, self-enforcing. 

This can best be illustrated by a study 
recently conducted by the St. Louis 
County Division of Traffic in four munici- 
palities. Each of these cities had a dif- 
ferent degree of stop sign usage. The 
number of stop signs varied from below 
normal to saturation with one municipal- 
ity having an average of one stop sign 
for every street intersection. The results 
of stop sign obedience studies in each of 
these cities compared quite favorably, in- 
dicating that St. Louis County motorists’ 
respect for this all important traffic con- 
trol device has been almost completely 
destroyed. (See Table 1.) 

Quickly turning to another traffic con- 
trol device, let us examine the present 
day use of speed limit signs. You are all 
familiar with the story of John C. Jones, 
citizen. He is the resident of a subdivi- 
sion where everybody drives on his street 
as if it were an expressway. Mr. Jones 
becomes quite indignant about this situa- 
tion. After his alderman has arranged the 
installation of 15 m.p.h speed limit signs, 
Mr. Jones demands rigid enforcement of 
this regulation. Yes, you have already 
guessed it, Mr. John C. Jones, motorist, 
was the first victim of his own speed 
trap. 

Speed Rules Satirized 

Facetiously, one of the St. Louis 
County newspapers recently had this to 
say about the confusion relating to speed 
limits within a municipality: 

NEW SPEED LIMITS 
“City council may revise speed limits 
as follows: 6 am to 9 am—S5 miles 
per hour on Florissant. 
8 am to 4 pm—20 mph on Floris- 
sant, 30 mph elsewhere. 
4 pm to 6 pm—back to 5 mph on 
Florissant. 
Friday and Saturday evenings 3 mph 
(except past picture show and bank, 
Friday 142 mph). 
Sunday 5 mph going to church—40 
mph going home from church. 
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TABLE 1 
RESULTS OF STOP SIGN OBEDIENCE STUDIES 
Driver Acton 


Percentage of Drivers Observed 
City City City 
“RB” “Cc” “—D” 

14 23 21 


City = 
“A” 
18 


Average 
Voluntary Stop (Driver made a full and 18 
complete stop even though no cross 
traffic or danger was apparent) 
Stopped for Traffic (Required to stop for 
cross or turning traffic) 8 
“St. Louis Stop” (Rolled through inter- 
section after a slight pause) 63 
Entered Intersection Slow (Under 8 mph) 10 
Entered Intersection Fast (Over 8 mph) 1 


TOTAL 100% 


12 7 8 9 


65 61 62 63 
x r 7 y 
1 2 2 1 

100% 100% 100% 100% 

Number of Vehicles Observed 

Number of Intersections 


Number of Stop Signs (Existing) 


5757 
225 
225 


6689 
667 
343 


2372 
260 
207 


2258 
183 
157 


Total 17,076 


Ratio of Stop Signs to Number of inter- 
sections 


1.00 


51 80 86 





If this is not clear, leave your car 
at home and walk. 

P.S. Also % mph past Legion Fish 
Fry on Friday evenings.” 

Numerous studies have been conducted 
in order to determine just what degree 
motorists actually observed posted speed 
limit signs. The results and conclusions 
derived from all of these investigations 
have been basically the same. One such 
research project conducted some years 
ago at the University of Illinois indicated 
that motorists operate by the conditions 
they meet and will travel at speeds they 
themselves consider reasonable and safe 
under the then existing conditions. The 
results of this study emphasized that driv- 
ers do not operate by their speedometer 
reading but by the conditions they en- 
counter. 

Isn’t it reasonable to assume that most 
motorists are capable of selecting a pru- 
dent and safe speed and that only a small 
percentage drive at excessive rates? | 
believe the answer to this question is 
“Yes.” Engineering and enforcement 
officials have established the 85 percen- 
tile speed as a level for sound speed 
zoning. The 85 percentile speed is that 
speed at or below which 85 percent of 
all vehicles observed travel. 

What we are in effect saying, is that 
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only 15 percent of our motorists tend to 
drive at speeds which are too fast under 
normal conditions. No enforcement 
agency in the world could apprehend all 
bank robbers if 90 percent of our citizens 
were so inclined. Yet we are setting up 
a parallel situation when we install un- 
reasonably low speed limits. 

At one of our major signalized inter- 
sections in St. Louis County we have an 
abundance of signs confronting the 
driver. In addition to the traffic signal 
indication, at the motorist’s near right, 
five traffic signs of varying size, shape 
and color combination are located with- 
in a distance of less than 30 feet. These 
signs (see exhibit No. 1) read in order: 

(1) No Parking Here to Signal 

(2) Stop on White Line on Red 
Light 
Right Turn Only on Arrow 
Danger Traffic Merging from 
Right 

(5) Stop When Signal is Off 

We all recognize that no motorist has 
time nor distance in which to react to this 
conglomeration of messages. Each may 
have some degree of importance but how 
would the poor average driver recognize 
which to read first? It has been sug- 
gested that no one should drive alone 
in the St. Louis Metropolitan area. A 
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(3) 
(4) 





navigator should accompany every driver 
in order to read and interpret the wide 
variation in signs, signals and pavement 
markings encountered along the way. 

Let’s examine briefly three of the bas’c 
devices which are presently being used, 
namely “traffic signal,” “stop sign” and 
“yield right of way” sign. All of us are 
familiar with the basic meaning and mes- 
sage behind each of these control de- 
vices. However, I am sure, the general 
public as a whole does not have the same 
complete understanding of the use of 
these traffic control devices. Basically it 
is not entirely their fault, as we have un- 
intentionally lead John Q. Motorist into 
many a confusion and chaotic situation. 

For example, how would you interpret 
the following: 

A traffic signal standard with a green 
light burning, with a red and white “stop” 
sign directly beneath it, and on the same 
post, a triangular shaped “yield right of 
way” sign (see Exhibit 1). Can you de- 
termine which of these indications takes 
precedent? The interpretation of this type 
of traffic regulation would afford the 
“Philadelphia lawyers” a field day in 
court. Yet such over control seems almost 
commonplace in the St. Louis metropoli- 
tan area. 


It has been facetiously suggested that 
what we may now need in the field of 
traffic regulation and control is a sign re- 
moval crew. The job of this crew would 
be to remove all unreasonable regulations. 
Perhaps the best and easiest approach for 
this crew would be to remove all signs 
and start all over from scratch. 

Traffic signals, regulatory-warning- 
guide signs, and pavement markings can 
all perform a most important function 
when properly used. Any and all of these 
devices soon become meaningless when 
abused. If we are to have effective traffic 
regulation and control, we need to answer 
the following basic questions: 

1. Are current traffic regulations 
realistic? 
Have we recognized the trend 
towards improved vehicle opera- 
tion, other safety improvements, 
and the need for uninterrupted 
traffic flow? 
Are we making traffic violators 
out of reasonable drivers who 
are otherwise law-abiding. 

Unless we can answer these questions 
correctly, chances are we are over-con- 
trolling traffic. It behooves all of us to 
strive to make the “signs of life” as 
meaningful as possible. * 
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TI Grads Hold Command Posts 


Seven of the top commanders in the 


Chicago (Illinois) Police Department 
are graduates of the Traffic Institute's 
course in Traffic Police Administration. 
The grads are: Acting Capt. Terrence 
Doherty, new chief of the uniformed 
force, TPA Class of 1948; Capt. James 
B. Conlisk, Jr., new deputy superintend- 
ent in charge of field forces, TPA Class of 
1948; Capt. John Madl, new chief of 
traffic, TPA Class of 1947; Capt. Pierce 
Fleming, deputy superintendent for staff 
services, TPA Class of 1947; Capt. Mer- 
lin Nygren, deputy chief of the uniformed 
force, TPA Class of 1956-57; Capt. 
Hamilton W. Pool, deputy chief of traffic, 
TPA Class of 1948; and Capt. Edward 
R. Satunus, deputy chief of traffic, TPA 
Class of 1951. 
Doherty, Conlisk, 
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Madl, Fleming, 


Pool, and Nygren were appointed to their 
posts recently by O. W. Wilson, new 
superintendent of the Chicago Police 
Department. Satunus was named earlier. 

In 1958, Conlisk, Madl, Pool, and 
Nygren ranked first, second, fourth, 
and fifth, respectively, in the depart- 
ment’s civil service captain’s exam- 
ination. 

The college-level training program at- 
tended by the men is regarded as the 
most comprehensive police management 
course offered anywhere. It consists of 
more than 1,200 hours of classroom 
study and discussion, work projects, and 
field study trips. The course is designed 
to develop staff and administrative abil- 
ity in qualified officers, enabling them to 
bring new skills and techniques to their 
department operations. 
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Urge Highway Research Program 


A special committee of the Highway 
Research Board has recommended an ex- 
tensive national program of highway re- 
search during the next four or five years 
at an estimated cost of $34 million. 

The committee’s report said that ex- 
panded research in this field is critically 
urgent because highway transportation in 
this country “has become more than a 
factor in the economy; it has become a 
part of the American way of life. The 
economic structure is utterly dependent 
on it.” 

Recommended research costs range 
from $50,000 for studies of “Standards 
for Secondary and Rural Roads” up to 
$10 million for “Improvement of knowl- 
edge of Aggregates and Soils,” which the 
report said is “most urgent because of 
the accelerating demand for roadbuilding 
materials and the diminishing supply of 
aggregates.” 

The report, based on a two-year study 
by a five-man technical committee, sug- 
gested in connection with the research on 
soils that “possibly nuclear energy may 
transform clays and other now undesir- 
able materials into useful aggregates.” 

Among other high-priority investiga- 
tions urged by the committee were proj- 
ects in traffic safety, road maintenance, 
and the use of electronic devices in simu- 


NSC Announces 1959 


The National Safety Council has 
granted the Award of Honor—its top 
traffic safety award—to Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, and to the state of Virginia. 

The awards were given for balanced 
and outstanding traffic safety progranjs 
as reported in the 1959 Annual Inven- 
tory of Traffic Safety Activities, an ap- 
praisal program conducted by the council 
for cities and states, 

The council said both Saginaw and Vir- 
ginia have outstanding programs in main- 
tenance and use of accident records, 
school traffic safety education, public 
traffic safety education, police traffic 
engineering and traffic courts, and in the 
organization of citizens and officials for 
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lating traffic flow, controlling vehicles on 
the road, and simulating driver reactions 
behind the wheel. 

The special committee was created by 
the executive committee of the Highway 
Research Board in June, 1958, “to screen 
all available research data, set priorities 
and estimate costs to get a program of 
highway research into motion as quickly 
as possible.” 

Chairman of the group is E. H. 
Holmes, assistant commissioner for re- 
search of the Bureau of Public Roads. 
Other members are Harmer E. Davis, 
director, Institute of Transportation and 
Traffic Engineering, University of Cali- 
fornia, W. A. Bugge, director of high- 
ways, State of Washington; F. V. Reagel, 
engineer of materials and tests, Missouri 
Highway Department; and Otto H. Fritz- 
sche, state engineer of New Jersey. 

Current expenditures for highway re- 
search are estimated at 17.8 million an- 
nually by all agencies (excluding related 
industrial research privately financed), 
which the committee said is equivalent to 
less than one-fifth of a cent out of every 
public dollar spent for highway construc- 
tion, maintenance, and administration. 

The recommended program would in- 
crease annual expenditures by about 36 
per cent. 


Inventory Awards 


effective traffic safety activity. 

In addition to the Award of Honor, 
Saginaw and Virginia received Certificates 
of Achievement for outstanding traffic 
safety activities during the year. Both 
showed significant reduction in 1959 in 
the number of traffic deaths as com- 
pared with their averages for the previ- 
ous three years. 

The council’s second highest traffic 
safety award, the Award of Merit, went 
to one state—Ohio—and 7 cities: De- 
troit, Michigan; Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Los Angeles, California; Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; Newton, Kansas; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and Seattle, Washington. 
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BY LT. COL. JESS P. UNGER 


Assistant Engineer Commissioner 
District of Columbia 


ON A RAINY Friday evening in Febru- 
ary, five persons were killed in traffic 
accidents during a five-hour period in the 
metropolitan area of Washington. On 
previous occasions, under similar condi- 
tions of fog, rain, and darkness, the area 
had experienced a rash of traffic fatalities. 
The five deaths in five hours brought the 
situation to a gruesome climax and 
Officials recognized that something had 
to be done—and done fast. 

The chairman of the Metropolitan 
Area Traffic Council, Brigadier General 


A. C. Welling, engineer commissioner of 


the District of Columbia, had the answer. 
Warning System Proposed 


Early on the Monday morning follow- 
ing the five Friday fatalities, he directed 
that an effective system for warning the 
public during periods of unusually bad 
weather conditions be devised. “The sys- 
tem should be capable of warning as 
many people as possible, within a short 
period of time, but should not unduly 
alarm area residents,” General Welling 
stipulated. 

Within an hour a conference to find 
out what means were available to provide 
the necessary “muscle” to make such a 
system work was under way. It was at- 
tended by representatives of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, the District of Colum- 
bia Highway Department, and the Metro- 
politan Police Department. Other juris- 
dictions of the metropolitan area (more 
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than 77 separate government agencies) 
were represented by General Welling in 
his role as chairman of the Metropolitan 
Area Traffic Council. 

The U. S. Weather Bureau offered to 
cooperate in two ways. They would fur- 
nish the basic information contained in 
the bureau’s “short range forecasts” each 
day, and they would add the warning of 
anticipated bad driving conditions to the 
bureau’s local forecast. This made it pos- 
sible for us to know almost exactly when 
a storm was expected and also the in- 
tensity with which it would hit our area. 
We could then decide whether or not the 
storm expected was severe enough to 
warrant putting our proposed “bad 
weather traffic warning” into effect. 


Used Existing Procedures 


Procedures followed under the district's 
snow emergency warning system were 
adopted as a guide for publicizing the 
warning. With this start, work progressed 
rapidly and by Wednesday morning of the 
same week, the “bad weather traffic warn- 
ing” system was in being. 

Participating agencies were contacted 
by telephone in order to assure that the 
system was ready. From that point on, 
the “bad weather traffic warning” could 
be flashed all over the metropolitan 
area of Washington as an aid to motorists 
trying to get home safely after the day’s 
work. It should be noted here that this 
system is presently used only during the 
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Motorists in the Washington, D. C., 


metropolitan area receive advance notice 


of hazardous rush-hour driving conditions 


evening rush hour, but serious considera- 
tion is now being given to expanding it 
to cover the morning rush hour also. 

In planning the warning system and 
selecting the various agencies for partici- 
pation one consideration was made para- 
mount: the warning had to be communi- 
cated throughout the area quickly and 
thoroughly, but in such a manner as to 
avoid alarming the people and creating 
panic. 


Radio-TV Alerts Drivers 


It was decided that radio and television 
stations would disseminate the warning. 
Through this medium, the largest num- 
ber of people could be reached quickly. 
It would provide a continuous warning 
to motorists, reminding them of the con- 
ditions and the necessity for extra cau- 
tion. Secondly, the person at home would 
be informed and think twice before at- 
tempting to go out during the storm. On 
occasion, the press also would disseminate 
word of the expected bad driving condi- 
tions, especially when a warning was 
received several hours in advance of the 
storm. 

Because other jurisdictions of the 
metropolitan area also need to know of 
bad weather so they can take appropriate 
action, it was decided that in addition to 
relying on radio, television, and the press, 
the executive heads of these agencies 
would be called when the warning was 
issued. In this way the entire Washington 
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metropolitan area would be alerted dur- 
ing periods of bad weather and an area- 
wide coordinated approach assured. 
Representatives of the police depart- 
ments also indicated that they wanted to 
be informed of anticipated bad weather. 
This would alert the traffic division (and 
other divisions for that matter) to watch 
for unusual conditions which develop 
during periods of bad weather. Traffic 
could be kept flowing smoothly and the 
effects of bad weather on the motorist and 
the pedestrian would be minimized. We 
were assured that all police departments 
of the metropolitan area would be noti- 
fied by teletype. Although this might ap- 
pear to create conflicting authorities, such 
is not the case and area-wide participa- 
tion in the plan works very smoothly. 


Transit Operators Warned 


The local transit companies also co- 
operate in the warning system. The com- 
panies are notified and 2,000 bus and 
streetcar drivers, who operate vehicles 
during the evening rush hour, are warned. 
The extra caution which they employ 
during this bad weather may be the dif- 
ference between life and death for per- 
sons riding the transit lines. 

Automobile clubs in the metropolitan 
area of Washington perform several func- 
tions which are most helpful in bad 
weather. First, they issue up-to-date bul- 
letins on driving conditions, and second, 
they provide emergency services for 
drivers. These organizations contribute 
to driving safety during the storms. 

Good weather prevailed for the re- 
mainder of that week, but storm clouds 
began to gather the following week. 
Thursday the rains came just as the main 
body of government workers started home 
in the gathering dusk. Fog accompanied 
the rain and contributed to poor visibility. 
Conditions were worse than on the Fri- 
day when the five fatalities were added 
to the traffic toll. However, due to the 
cooperative effort of the Weather Bureau, 
the engineer commissioner’s office, the 
executive heads of the metropolitan area 
jurisdiction, the area police, the automo- 
bile clubs, the radio, TV, and press and 
the local transit companies, the bad 
weather traffic warning system was al- 
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ready in effect and while the storm raged, 
people were advised by radio, television, 
telephone, and by word of mouth, to “be 
careful . . . stay at home, if possible.” 
The local automobile clubs alerted emer- 
gency crews and police departments 
flashed the warning. The heads of the 
member jurisdictions of the Metropolitan 
Area Traffic Council had also alerted 
their personnel. Bus companies in the 
area told drivers to exercise care. 

The rainstorm raged for hours, obscur- 
ing visibility, fogging windshields, and 
generally making walking and driving a 
risk, The results were encouraging. Per- 
haps it was coincidence, but no fatalities 
occurred during that storm. 


Plan Improvements 


During the early planning stages, it 
was suggested that all federal and dis- 
trict employees be warned before they 
left their jobs for home. After a more 
critical look at this feature, it was de- 
cided that to do this would only result in 
confusion, because this bad weather traffic 
warning so closely parallels the snow 
emergency warning system employed in 
the District of Columbia, and employees 
might leave their offices early. 

However, serious consideration is be- 
ing given to a method which will indicate 
bad driving conditions to employees as 
they leave their parking lots. A flashing 
warning sign system also is being devel- 
oped. Other additions also are being con- 
sidered by General Welling’s office in 
order to improve the warning system. 

One of these is the use of a helicopter 
or closed circuit TV, to warn motorists 
immediately when an accident has oc- 
curred or traffic is tied up due to some 
other cause. This can be used in clear 
weather as well. 

We are also considering a special con- 
troller for adjusting traffic signals during 
bad weather in an effort to reduce the 
speed of traffic. There are many technical 
features of this controller system which 
need special study. Steps have been taken 
to determine the feasibility of such a 
program. 

Use of temporary signs in connection 
with the warning also is being studied. 
In order to be visible and easily rec- 
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ognized such signs would have to be elec- 
trically lighted. They would have to be 
tied in with the signal system in some 
way. This is also being studied from the 
technical side at the present time. 

We have previously mentioned an or- 
ganization called the Metropolitan Area 
Traffic Council. This is the agency that 
has made the warning system a reality. 

The Metropolitan Area Traffic Council 
is a working organization formed in 1952 
by the commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, and the governors of Maryland 
and Virginia. Its membership includes 
representatives from the District of 
Columbia, the states of Maryland and 
Virginia, the Maryland counties of Prince 
Georges and Montgomery and the Vir- 
ginia cities of Falls Church and Alexan- 
dria and the counties of Arlington and 
Fairfax 

The council includes officials from the 
local governing bodies and is made up 
of county and city managers, police 
officials, motor vehicle and public works 
officials, judges, state officials and legis- 
lators. 

Various committees of the council meet 
each month to plan solutions for traffic 
problems. 

Because of the encouraging experience 
so far, the system will continue in opera- 
tion as long as it provides a needed ap- 
proach to traffic safety during periods of 
bad weather. 

Must we tell people when it’s raining? 
It looks like it helps! * 





INFORMATION on the training, field 
services, and publications of the Traffic 
Institute, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill., will be available at Booth 38 
at the International Association of Chiefs 


of Police conference in Washington, 
D. C., October 1-6, Bernard R. Caldwell, 
director of the Traffic Institute, has an- 
nounced. The booth will be No. 38 on 
the second floor, foyer No. 3. George 
Larsen Jr., assistant director of training, 
will be in charge. Assisting him will be 
Theodore J. Loveless, field division. 
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%* ACHIEVEMENTS 
IN POLICE 
TRAFFIC SUPERVISION 


IACP cites departments in eight states, 66 cities for 
meritorious performance during 1959 


THE INTERNATIONAL Association 
of Chiefs of Police has saluted eight 
states and 66 cities for meritorious work 
in police traffic supervision in 1959. 

Five states and 27 cities were named 
for outstanding achievement awards and 
three states and 39 cities for certificates 
of achievement. 

Outstanding achievement awards are 
based on performance evaluations of 90 
per cent or higher for states and 85 per 
cent or higher for cities, as rated in the 
police traffic supervision section of the 
Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activi- 
ties. 

Certificates of achievements are given 
on the basis of 85 to 90 per cent per- 
formance evaluations for states and 80 
to 85 per cent for cities. 

The Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety 
Activities is administered by the National 
Safety Council. The police traffic section 
of the Inventory is under the policy super- 
vision of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. 

Judges for the IACP awards were: 
Colonel Homer Garrison, Jr., director, 
Texas Department of Public Safety; Ivan 
A. Robinson, chief of police, Downey, 
California; James Conlisk, chief of 
traffic, Chicago, Illinois. 

Awards to States 

Group I (East): Outstanding Achievement 
Award, Delaware; Certificate of Achieve- 
ment, none 

Group II (South): Outstanding Achieve- 
ment Award, North Carolina and Virginia; 
Certificate of Achievement, South Carolina. 

Group III (Midwest): Outstanding Achieve- 
ment Award, none; Certificate of Achieve- 
ment, none. 

Group IV (West): Outstanding Achieve- 
ment Award, Washington; Certificate of 
Achievement, Colorado. 
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Group V_ (Big States): Outstanding 
Achievement Award, California; Certificate 
of Achievement, Michigan. 

Awards to Cities 

Group I (Population 1,000,000 and over): 
Outstanding Achievement Award, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Certificate of Achieve- 
ment, Los Angeles, California. 

Group II (Population 750,000 to 1,000,- 
000): Outstanding Achievement Award, none. 
Certificate of Achievement, none. 

Group Ill (Population 500,000 to 750,- 
000): Outstanding Achievement Award, 
none. Certificate of Achievement, Dallas, 
Texas; San Diego, California; Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Group IV (Population 350,000 to 500,- 
000): Outstanding Achievement Award, Oak- 
land, California. Certificate of Achievement, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Group V (Population 200,000 to 350,000): 
Outstanding Achievement Award, Miami, 
Florida. Certificate of Achievement, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; Norfolk, Virginia. 

Group VI (Population 100,000 to 200,- 
000): Outstanding Achievement Award, Pasa- 
dena, California; Montgomery, Alabama; 
San Jose, California; Sacramento, Califor- 
nia; Tacoma, Washington. Certificate of 
Achievement, Amarillo, Texas; Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Little Rock, Arkansas; Lubbock, 
Texas; Salt Lake City, Utah; Austin, Texas; 
Berkeley, California; Lansing, Michigan; 
Saginaw, Michigan. 

Group VII (Population 50,000 to 100,- 
000): Outstanding Achievement Award, Bur- 
bank, California; Santa Monica, California; 
Lakewood, California; Bellflower, California; 
Oak Park, Illinois; Stockton, California; 
Columbia, South Carolina. Certificate of 
Achievement, Norwalk, California; Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan; Pomona, California; Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio; Santa Ana, California; 
Tuscon, Arizona; Euclid, Ohio. 

Group VIII (Population 25,000 to 50,000): 
Outstanding Achievement Award, Highland 
Park, Illinois; Palo Alto, California; Poca- 
tello, Idaho; East Cleveland, Ohio: Elgin, 
Illinois; Wausau, Wisconsin. Certificate of 
Achievement, Baldwin Park, California: 
Petersburg, Virginia; Billings, Montana; High 
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Point, North Carolina; West Covina, Cali- 
fornia; Walla Walla, Washington; East Lans- 
ing. Michigan; Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Group IX (Population 10,000 to 25,000): 
Outstanding Achievement Award, Richland, 
Washington; Bristol, Virginia; Boulder, Colo- 
rado; Monterey, California; Chico, Califor- 
nia. Certificate of Achievement, Hanford, 
California; Lodi, California; Antioch, Cali- 
fornia; Bell, California; Merced, California; 
Winnetka, Illinois. 

Group X (Population 5,000 to 10,000): 
Outstanding Achievement Award, Sturgis, 
Michigan. Certificate of Achievement, Wes- 
laco, Texas. * 


Predict Colored 
Road Surfaces 


Multi-colored road surfaces to help 
motorists find their way to their destina- 
tions and to indicate speed zones have 
been predicted as one of the benefits 
American highway users will enjoy in the 
next decade. 

The colored highways were described 
as one of the newest petroleum industry 
research projects. 

Dr. W. J. Sweeney, vice president of 
the Esso Research and Engineering Com- 
pany of Linden, New Jersey, said the 
project involves development of highway 
applications for a versatile new family 
of thermo-plastics. 





GRADUATES of the Traffic Institute's 
Traffic Police Administration Training 
Program will hold their eighth annual 
reception and luncheon at the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police 
conference in Washington, D. C., in 
October. 

The reception will be held Wednesday, 
October 5, at 12:30 p.m. in the Pan- 
American Room of the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel. Alumni of the TPA _ course 
should register for the reception and 
luncheon at the Traffic Institute booth 
(Booth No. 38, foyer No. 3, second 
floor) or at a table near the IACP 
registration headquarters before Tuesday, 
October 4. The IACP Conference is 
scheduled for October 1-6. 
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ITE Announces 
Annual Awards 


Two states, 37 cities, and one metro- 
politan county have been honored by the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers for their 
traffic engineering work in 1959. 

The awards, which were based on in- 
formation reported to the Annual In- 
ventory of Traffic Safety Activities con- 
ducted by the National Safety Council, 
were made by a committee of judges of 
the institute. Chairman of the committee 
was Thomas J. Seburn, a past president 
of the institute and now associate direc- 
tor of the Yale Bureau of Highway 
Traffic; John E. Baerwald, associate pro- 
fessor of traffic engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Donald S. Berry, pro- 
fessor of civil engineering at Northwest- 
ern University; and Adrian H. Koert, 
traffic engineer with the Insurance Insti- 
tute for Highway Safety. 

Traffic planning, traffic control meas- 
ures, traffic improvements, and traffic en- 
gineering administration were among the 
items considered in making the awards. 
Approximately 800 cities and all states 
submitted entries in the inventory pro- 
gram, which is basically designed to pro- 
vide a self-evaluation of the traffic safety 
program of the city or state. No ranking 
was assigned by the institute to the 
awards, which were all designated as “for 
maintaining a high level of performance.” 

The states receiving awards were Cali- 
fornia and Michigan. The cities and the 
county receiving awards were: Arizona: 
Phoenix, Tucson. Arkansas: Little Rock 
California: Los Angeles; Modesto, New- 
port Beach, Sacramento, Stockton, Sunny- 
vale. Florida: Dade County, Miami. In- 
diana: Fort Wayne, Indianapolis. Massa- 
chusetts: Boston. Michigan: Detroit, 
Grand Rapids. Minnesota: St. Paul. 
Missouri: Clayton. New York: Syracuse. 
North Carolina: Charlotte, High Point. 
Ohio: Cleveland, Dayton, Shaker Heights. 
Texas: Austin, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
Waco. Utah: Salt Lake City. Virginia: 
Alexandria, Richmond. Washington: Seat- 
tle, Tacoma. Wisconsin: Madison, Men- 
asha, Milwaukee, Racine, Wausau. 
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IS Roads Total 
8,855 Miles 


More than one-fifth of the national 
system of interstate and defense high- 
ways is now open to traffic—8,855 miles 
of the 41,000-mile goal—according to 
Federal Highway Administrator Bertram 
D. Tallamy. The status of progress as of 
March 31, 1960, was compiled by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, from reports re- 
ceived from its field offices in each state. 

The Interstate System will be the na- 
tion’s basic trunk highway network, serv- 
ing both civilian and defense require- 
ments and carrying about 20 percent of 
the total traffic. The Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956 required the system to 
be designed to accommodate the traffic 
needs of 1975 and assumed the comple- 
tion of the system by 1972. 

Of the 8,855 miles of the Interstate 
System now in use by motorists, 3,442 
miles were completed to standards ade- 
quate for 1975 traffic, and 3,139 miles 
were improved to adequacy for present 
traffic but will need additional improve- 
ment to bring them up to the standards 
for 1975. Toll roads, bridges, and tunnels 
incorporated in the system, as permitted 
by law, totaled 2,274 miles. 

Almost half of the mileage open to 
traffic, 4,114 miles, has been built or im- 
proved under the federal-aid interstate 
program, most of it on the 90-percent 
federal, 10-percent state sharing program 
launched in 1956. Work on the remaining 
2,467 miles was financed by the states 
and localities, mostly before 1956, under 
other programs—in many cases with fed- 
eral aid. 

In addition to the sections open to 
traffic, 4,353 miles were under construc- 
tion with interstate funds as of March 
31, and engineering or right-of-way ac- 
quisition was in progress on another 
10,436 miles. Thus some form of work 
was under way or completed on 23,644 
miles of the 41,000-mile 
half of the total. 
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system—over 


TRAFFIC 
TRAINING 
CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 12-16, Southern Region 
Traffic Court Conference, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. Held in 
cooperation with the Traffic Institute 
and the American Bar Association 
Traffic Court Program. 


SEPTEMBER 12-23, Traffic Law En- 
forcement; University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Southeastern regional 
police training held in cooperation with 
the Traffic Institute and the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police. 


SEPTEMBER 12-30, Accident Investiga- 
tion—Administration and Techniques; 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. How 
the amount and kind of information 
gathered at accident scenes can be 
improved through supervision and 
training. Actual procedures of scien- 
tific accident investigation and interro- 
gation are covered. 


SEPTEMBER 15-JUNE 12, 1961, Traf- 
fic Police Administration Training 
Program; Traffic Institute, Evanston. 
Nine month course designed to pro- 
vide comprehensive professional train- 
ing for law enforcement officers. 


OCTOBER 3-21, Supervision of Police 
Personnel; Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. Covers evaluation of current super- 
visory practices in officer's own de- 
partment; developing and improving 
supervisory Officer's training; improv- 
ing performance of supervisors. 


OCTOBER 3-21, Administration of Li- 
cense Examining, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. Unit II of the four- 
unit training program for driver license 
administrators, chief examiners, driver 
improvement Officers. 
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RIGHT-OF-WAY ... 


(Continued from page 8) 


deceive. Perhaps the most common 
deception practiced is feigning un- 
awareness in the presence of im- 
pending conflict. The pretender 
appears to be looking the wrong 
way while surreptitiously observing 
the behavior of the other driver. 
Such deceit is obviously dangerous. 
The gesture or other form of ex- 
pression must be clear and explicit. 
The great danger involved in the 
practice of giving up right-of-way is 
that it encourages a tendency in 
some drivers to infer from com- 
pletely casual body movement that 
a sign has been given by the 
favored traffic unit relinquishing 
the right-of-way. The resulting 
misunderstanding can easily result 
in an accident. 

The favored driver can only give 
up his own right of precedence. He 
does not act as agent for other 
favored drivers who may be along- 
side, overtaking or following him. 
Abandonment of right-of-way can- 
not be inferred from the mere ex- 
ercise of caution by the favored 
traffic unit. Drivers often slow 
down as they approach each inter- 
section and such action cannot be 
condemned. Precautionary _ be- 
havior on the part of the favored 
driver is not a waiver. 

Bicycles and streetcars according to 
definition in the standard law are not 
vehicles. However a special section in 
the standard code makes them subject to 
the right-of-way rules. 


How To Spot Right-of-way Violations 


Look for some form of evasive action 
Without it there is no right-of-way viola- 
tion. When a non-favored driver occu- 
pies the area of the street lawfully as- 
signed to the other vehicle, some action 
—often violent but sometimes barely 
discernible must be taken by the 
favored driver to avoid the possibility of 
a collision. Act immediately to appre- 
hend the non-favored driver when you 
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see a favored unit forced to take any of 
the three following evasive measures: 

1. Slowing down to avoid an accident 
requires application of brakes. 
Gradual or light application of 
brakes is difficult to detect unless 
you are in a position to see the 
stop lights of a slowing vehicle. 
Tire squeal as a result of skidding 
and the typical “nosing down” of 
a vehicle are more obvious results 
of this kind of evasive action. Skid 
noise or the sounding of a horn 
often direct your attention to con- 
flict between traffic units. It is in 
these situations that training helps 
you quickly to evaluate the condi- 
tions and enforce the law. Braking 
is not necessarily present in all 
deceleration. A driver can often 
avoid a hazardous situation by 
merely lifting a foot from _ the 
accelerator; the compression of his 
motor will then slow his progress 
sufficiently. Use caution in in- 
terpreting this kind of decelera- 
tion however for you may confuse 
“defensive driving” with evasive ac- 
tion. For example, some drivers 
customarily slow down as they ap- 
proach an intersection to provide 
themselves with a greater margin 
of safety. Such behavior is vol- 
untary in nature—often resulting 
from habit — and it does not 
amount to evasive action. 
Acceleration usually happens when 
a favored traffic unit, already oc- 
cupying the intersection, is forced 
to speed up to get out of the way 
of the non-favored vehicle. The 
non-favored vehicle is so close or 
traveling at such speed that a pru- 
dent man would believe a collision 
was imminent. The fact that the 
non-favored driver could have elim- 
inated the hazard by application of 
his brakes is not a valid defense to 
the violator; for he has the primary 
responsibility for maintaining the 
fair margin of safety. 

Swerving or turning 1s most often 
noticed in conjunction with accel- 
eration or deceleration. Occa- 
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sionally the presence of other traf- 
ic units will make this the only 
evasive action practical and the 
move may be quite abrupt. Take 
enforcement action when the 
swerving or turning vehicle is the 
favored unit. 

Only one of these three is necessary as 
a basis for enforcement action. 

The kinds of evasive action just 
described also have general application to 
pedestrians. Where a pedestrian is the 
favored traffic unit, his slowing, stopping, 
turning, or running out of the path of a 
vehicle amounts to evasive action. 

When and where to look. The follow- 
ing paragraphs describe special considera- 
tions that apply mainly to right-of-way 
enforcement. 


Not Aware of Police 


Concealed observation is not necessary 
when enforcing right-of-way laws. The 
violator is not as conscious of police 
presence as he would be if he were speed- 
ing or deliberately running a signal or 
stop sign. A_ right-of-way violation is 
more often the result of habit or ig- 
norance of the law than a calculated act 
of wrongdoing. 

Stationary observation is usually only 
warranted when traffic volumes are mod- 
erate to heavy. It is not otherwise prof- 
itable in terms of time expended waiting 
for a violation to happen. At intersec- 
tions with a high volume of traffic there 
will often be some form of traffic control 
present and right-of-way enforcement will 
only be a part of your work. Enforce all 
hazardous violations you witness, for it 
is not likely that right-of-way offenses will 
keep you fully occupied. 

Your choice of position for watching 
an intersection for right-of-way violations 
is important. Consider the following fac- 
tors when deciding where to park or 
stand: 

1. Visibility. In right-of-way situations 
more than one traffic unit is always 
involved. A range of vision wide 
enough to let you see traffic ap- 
proaching the intersection from 
two directions is essential. 

2. Volume and 
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direction of traffic. 


Park your vehicle at right angles to 
the heaviest flow of traffic unless 
you create a hazard by doing so. 
Where the direction and flow of 
traffic is irregular, choose a position 
that most nearly fulfills the follow- 
ing requirements: a) Makes you 
available to citizens seeking in- 
formation or service; b) Affords 
the least danger in initiating pur- 
suit and apprehension; c) Affords a 
view of all intersecting streets. 

The foregoing emphasis upon position- 
ing is not intended to minimize the im- 
portance of patrol in right-of-way en- 
forcement. Both are important. When 
patrolling, observe each intersection you 
approach for right-of-way violations. 
Keep in mind that your police vehicle can 
be the favored traffic unit affected by the 
violator. Always take enforcement action 
when your own right-of-way is violated. 

Increased enforcement of right-of-way 
laws. An important consideration when 
enforcement of right-of-way laws in the 
past has been negligible is the possibility 
of unfavorable public reaction to in- 
creased efforts to enforce them. Don’t go 
on a one-man crusade to enforce these 
laws. The public must believe in the 
reasonableness of the laws if you are to 
avoid creating resentment that may nul- 
lify your work. Substantially or suddenly 
increased enforcement requires a pre- 
liminary period of public education, dur- 
ing which rules are explained in simple 
terms. 

The first stages of increased enforce- 
ment may consist in stopping people for 
right-of-way violations without citing 
them. The news of increased activity on 
this kind of violation will spread and pre- 
pare the public for the next step. 


Elements of the Violations 


Elements which you must be able to 
prove to convict a person of a right-of- 
way violation fall into two categories: 

1. Elements common to all right-of- 

way Offenses: 
a. The person charged with the of- 


fense was driving. The exact 
definition of driving is impor- 
tant. 
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Exhibit 3: Recording details of a violation on a form such as this will serve as a re 
minder if it should become necessary to testify in court. 


b. The offense was committed on decide what rule applies in determ- 
a street or highway, as specif- ining the favored vehicle under the 
ically defined. particular circumstances. The el- 
The favored traffic unit was ements to be proved are: 
affected, that is, it took evasive a. The person charged did not 
action. have the right-of-way under a 

2. Situation elements by which you specific rule. 
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The favored unit by this rule 
had not forfeited the right-of- 
way, if this provision applies in 
your territory. 

Specific rules governing right-of-way 
are outlined in Exhibit 2. Be sure you 
know exactly which one applies and that 
this law applies in your city or State. 
Familiarity with your laws will enable 
you quickly to make a decision as to 
which traffic unit is the favored one 
when you witness a conflict situation. 
This skill is particularly important be- 
cause the hazards present in right-of-way 
situations exist only a few seconds and 
you must observe the situation elements 
in that brief time. 

Your efficiency in enforcing right-of- 
way laws depends to a great extent upon 
the judge who will hear your contested 
citations or arrests and the prosecutor 
who will try your cases. Conviction is not 
likely to result in court if your under- 
standing of the necessary elements differs 
from the judicial interpretation. Discuss 
with these officials the problem of right- 
of-way violations. By reviewing together 
elements which must be proven under 
laws, you will become acquainted with 
their attitudes and benefit from their legal 
experience. 

Proof of Violation. Right-of-way viola- 
tions offer opportunities for proof not 
ordinarily available when enforcing other 
traffic laws. Because they always involve 
more than one traffic unit and regularly 
happen in congested areas, it is likely that 
a witness to the offense will be available. 
Try to get the name of a witness. Except 


where accidents are involved, it may be 
difficult to detain the affected driver or 
pedestrian as a witness, but do not give 
up without an attempt. In addition to the 
affected person, gas station attendants, 
newspaper vendors, and casual pedestri- 
ans are all potential witnesses. Remember 
that a witness may have value even 
though he did not see the entire affair. 

Skidmarks of the favored vehicle are 
excellent signs of the evasive action 
needed to establish right-of-way viola- 
tions. 

A form such as the one shown in Ex- 
hibit 3 or a field sketch for the same pur- 
pose may help you complete enforce- 
ment action. It will be useful to record 
the details that you might otherwise for- 
get. Facts worth noting on the sketch are 

1. Time and place of the violation for 
identification. 

Identity of the person charged. 

3. Your position in relation to the 

offense. 

4. Estimated speeds of the vehicles in- 

volved. 
A description of the affected traffic 
unit and its evasive action. 

Keep the sketch until the trial is held 
or the fine is paid. Although you will 
often discard them without appearing in 
court, the sketches and notes are valuable 
aids when the matter is contested. Such 
personal notes made at the time will en- 
able you to testify in much greater detail 
and give your oral evidence greater 
weight. The sketch does not need to be on 
a special form such as shown in Exhibit 
3, it can be on a notebook sheet. * 


_ 


Wisconsin to Re-test Accident Repeaters 


A program of interviews and road tests 
for drivers who were involved in three 
or more accidents in 1959 has been in- 
augurated by the Driver Control Divi- 
sion of the Wisconsin Motor Vehicle De- 
partment. 

An initial list of 507 drivers, developed 
during the past year, has been sent to field 
examiners, according to the 
Traffic Safety Reporter. Whenever the 
examiners can absorb the additional work 
load, the local drivers on the list are 


Wisconsin 
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asked to come in. When everyone on the 
current list has been examined, new 
triple-accident cases will be pulled from 
the files and sent to field examiners as 
the third accident occurs. 

Three-accident cases occur mostly in 
heavily populated areas. Of the 507 cases, 
106 are located in greater Milwaukee 
with another 100 spotted throughout the 
rest of the eastern section of the state. 
Drivers are given a road test before they 
are interviewed by the examiners. 
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POINT SYSTEMS 
FIRST OF TWO PARTS 


BY ROBERT L. DONIGAN, General Counsel 
and EDWARD C. FISHER, Associate Counsel 
The Traffic Institute 


THE SUBJECT of point systems was 
previously discussed in the August, 1958, 
“Know The Law” article published in 
the August, 1958, issue of Traffic Digest 
and Review. Additional case and statu- 
tory material developed since that time 
and a continuing interest in the subject 
Suggest that a revision of the earlier 
article would be timely. A summary of 
the origin and development of point 
systems is included by way of introduc- 
tion. 

Many state motor vehicle administra- 
tors now utilize some form of point 
system as a guide in governing the sus- 
pension or revocation of driver licenses. 
While point systems vary considerably 
in essentials, as well as in detail, they 
have a common principle of operation: 
the assignment of graduated numerical 
values to all hazardous traffic violations 
and the review of driver records, includ- 
ing suspension or revocation of the privi- 
lege to drive on the basis of the scale 
thus devised. 

The point system began as an internal 
control in various motor vehicle de- 
partments—a helpful device to expedite 
the review of driver license files. It was 
adopted primarily to detect the chronic 
or habitual violator of traffic laws. A 
point system of this type operates in the 
following manner: 

1. Point values are assigned to haz- 
ardous traffic violations for use solely 
as an administrative guide. 

2. As reports of traffic conditions 
are received, individual records are dis- 
tinctively marked and indexed to reflect 
the total points assessed against them. 
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3. Driver records are screened peri- 
odically by point totals to determine 
those requiring inspection and review. 

4. These files are pulled and _ for- 
warded to the driver control section 
where the contents of each file are indi- 
vidually reviewed by trained analysts. 

5. Action to be taken is recom- 
mended by the analyst in line with de- 
partment policy. 

6. Notice of the action taken is sent 
to the party to be affected thereby, and 
there is an opportunity for a hearing 
upon request. 

As part of this informal system no 
reference to the point system is made 
in any notice or at a hearing, the action 
taken being sustained in the final anal- 
ysis on the basis of the individual's driv- 
ing record. Used in this manner, a point 
system serves only as a means of screen- 
ing and detecting “suspect” files. It does 
not become a substitute for, or replace, 
other discretionary action on the part 
of the motor vehicle department. Nor 
does it become a stereotype performance 

On the other hand, point systems 
now in use in many states have received 
official recognition through rules pub- 
licly adopted by motor vehicle depart- 
ments or through statutes enacted by 
state legislatures. The result is a more 
formal “official” program. Under this 
type of point system it is ordinarily the 
practice to suspend or revoke driver 
licenses summarily or automatically as 
predetermined and previously announced 
point levels are reached by an individual 
violator. The point levels replace any 
individual screening or weighing of of- 
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fenses by the motor vehicle administra- 
tor or trained members of his staff. This 
type of point system has been the sub- 
ject of review by the courts and is the one 
that will be under primary consideration 
in the material which follows.! 


Legislative Point Systems 

In 1959, Florida, Iowa, Maryland, 
and North Carolina were among states 
to enact point system legislation.* The 
Maryland law is set out by way of illus- 
tration. It provides: 

“In addition to, but not in substi- 
tution of, any other provisions of this 
Article, the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles shall after notice to the gen- 
eral public put into effect a point sys- 
tem for the suspension or revocation 
of motor vehicle operators’ and chauf- 
feurs’ licenses issued under this Arti- 
cle. Points shall be charged against 
a licensee after conviction of violation 
of the motor vehicle laws of this State, 
and for the purposes of this sub-title, 
a forfeiture of collateral shall be con- 
sidered as a conviction. Initial point 
values shall be assessed as follows: 
Any moving violation not 
listed below and not contrib- 
uting to an accident 
Violations contributing to an 
accident 
Speeding (exceeding the post- 
ed speed limits by ten miles or 
more ) 

Reckless driving 
Failure to report an 
dent 

Permitting unlicensed operator 
to operate a motor vehicle 
Leaving after colliding: 


1 point 
3 points 
3 points 
3 points 
acci- 
5 points 


4 points 


No personal injury 

With personal injury 
Operating after suspension or 
revocation 
Obtaining or attempting to ob- 
tain a permit by misrepresen- 
tation 
Loaning or altering a permit 
Conviction for any homicide 
or assault committed by means 
of an automobile 
Driving under the influence of 
intoxicating liquor or narcotic 
drugs 
Any felony involving use of an 
automobile 12 points 

“(b) The Commissioner shall have 
full authority to issue warning letters, 
conduct conferences, issue and modi- 
fy orders of suspension and revocation 
of motor vehicle operators’ and chauf- 
feurs’ and to conduct hear- 
ings. 

“(c) The Commissioner shall send 
a warning letter to each licensee 
charged with three points; for five 
points he shall call in the licensee for 
a conference; for eight points the li- 
cense shall be suspended, and for 
twelve points, the license shall be re- 
voked. Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (d), when any licensee has re- 
ceived eight points, the Commissioner 
shall issue a notice of suspension and 
when any licensee has received twelve 
points the Commissioner shall issue a 
notice of revocation. Each such notice 
shall be personally served or sent by 
registered or certified mail, shall state 
the duration of the suspension or revo- 
cation and shall advise the licensee of 
his right to request, in writing, within 


8 points 
12 points 


12 points 


12 points 
12 points 


12 points 


12 points 


licenses 


1. For an authoritative comment on the types of point systems now in use by motor vehicle departments 
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director, by the 
Improvement Through Licensing Procedures,” 
director of research, Traffic Institute, 
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Fla.—Florida Statutes, sec 
lowa—Laws 1959, Ch. 222. 
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five days after receipt of said notice 
by the licensee (Saturdays, Sundays 
and legal holidays excepted) a hearing 
before the Commissioner. Each such 
notice of suspension or revocation 
shall be effective beginning five days 
after receipt of said notice by the li- 
censee, unless a hearing shall be re- 
quested as provided above. The dura- 
tion of the initial suspension shall not 
be less than two days nor more than 
thirty days and the duration of any 
subsequent suspension shall be for not 
less than fifteen days and not more 
than ninety days.” 


Statute Explained 


The basic features of this Maryland 
statute are: 

1. Determination of point values by 
the legislature. 

2. Point levels at which warning, 
counseling, suspension or revocation oc- 
cur likewise specified by the legislature. 

3. Activity of the motor vehicle de- 
partment purely ministerial — whatever 
the department does under this point 
system is similar to action taken under a 
statute requiring mandatory suspension 
or revocation of a driver’s license. 

Thus far this type of legislature has 
proved to be the most popular with state 
legislatures, and any of several other 
statutes could have been chosen as a 
representative example. 

On the other hand, in Wisconsin® and 
more recently in lowa,* the legislature 
has given the motor vehicle commissioner 
authority to: 

. determine and adopt by rule 

a method of weighting traffic convic- 
tions, or offenses, by their seriousness” 
and “. change such weighted scale 
from time to time as experience or the 
accident frequency in the State makes 
necessary or desirable.” 

The identical provision of the Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa statutes is to be contrasted 
3. Wis. Sts., sec. 343.32(2) 

‘ Supra, n. 2. 


For a further discussion of ‘Police Power,” 


of Driver Licensing,” Traffic 
series, No. 2530 (1958 
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both definition and derivation, refer to “Legal 
Institute, Northwestern University, Unit Publication, “‘Know The Law’ 


with the Maryland statute immediately 
preceding it. A legislature has the choice 
of taking either of these approaches. The 
former allows the motor vehicle admin- 
istrator a great deal of discretion; the 
latter confines his activity within more 
narrowly defined limits which have been 
carefully delineated by the legislature. 


Constitutionality of Legislative Systems 


It is well established that the legisla- 
ture, as part of the police power,® can 
adopt any reasonable ® regulation con- 
cerning the licensing of the operators of 
motor vehicles to be driven on the high- 
ways and likewise determine under what 
conditions, again reasonable, the license 
so granted shall be suspended or revoked. 
In addition to being reasonable, measures 
enacted as an incident of the police 
power must also effect classes subject to 
regulation in an equal manner. In other 
words, unfair class discrimination ren- 
ders such legislation unconstitutional.’ 
Therefore, the legislature in enacting a 
point system statute under authority of 
the police power must be governed by 
these two principles. Each of these sub- 
jects is discussed in separate 
which follow. 


sections 


Adopted by Administrative Rule 


Whether a motor vehicle administrator 
can adopt a point system without benefit 
of express authority of the legislature, 
assign graduated values of his own 
choosing to reflect what he considers to 
be the seriousness of various traffic of- 
fenses, and base suspension or revocation 
of the driving privilege wholly on such 
point totals, has been squarely tested in 
two jurisdictions, Kentucky and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and indirectly tested 
in two others, South Carolina and North 
Carolina. 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals has 
held that the creation of a point system 


Aspects 


As to the manner in which the doctrine of reasonableness applies to statutes or ordinances enacted 


under the police power, see 11 Am. Jur., Constitutional Law, secs. 302 to 304, inclusive 


7. 11 Am. Jur., 
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Constitutional Law, sec. 263 


Effect of Equal Protection Clause 
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was within the discretionary power con- 
ferred upon the motor vehicle department 
by the legislature. In that case* the court 
stated: 


8. 


“Further attack is made upon the 
‘regulations’ on the theory that KRS 
186-570 is unconstitutional in that 
legislative functions have been dele- 
gated to an administrative body with- 
out providing any criteria or standards 
in the legislative act. The circuit judge 
expressed his view of the ‘Point Sys- 
tem’ in this language: 

“*The court * * * is of the opinion 
that the regulation imposed by the de- 
fendant (Department) for the purpose 
of revoking a driver’s license in Ken- 
tucky was solely a legislative func- 
tion, and being so, could not be dele- 
gated to an administrative department, 
by the General Assembly of 
Kentucky.’ 

“We disagree. We think the ‘Point 
System’ is constitutionally sound, and 
the contention to the contrary is wholly 
without substance, and must be re- 


x 


jected because we believe the adminis- 
tration of the traffic rules can lawfully 


be delegated to administrative officials. 
Our conclusion appears to be in accord 
with the decision reached by this 
Court in State Racing Commission v. 
Latonia Agricultural Association, 136 
Ky. 173, 123 S.W. 681, 683, 25 
L.R.A., N.S., 905, wherein the conten- 
tion was made that the legislature 
could not constitutionally delegate to 
the Racing Commission the power to 
prescribe rules, regulations, and con- 
ditions under which running races 
would be conducted in this State. In 
the course of the opinion the court 
struck down the objections raised, and 
said: 

‘* * * Given that the subject is 
one for the legitimate exercise of the 
state’s police power, then the means 
adopted by the Legislature, so long as 
it has an ascertainable relevancy to 
the object, is clearly within the scope 
of that power. Whether the end justi- 
fies the means is exclusively for the 


Beard, 303 S.W.2d 908 
Rptr. 396 (Cal. App.-1960). 
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legislative discretion. Whether the 
means bear a pertinent and reason- 
able relation to the end may be looked 
into by the courts so far only as to 
determine the fact of pertinency and 
reasonableness. Only when the means 
adopted are manifestly unreasonable 
and oppressive, or bear no logical rela- 
tion to the object of the legislation, 
the courts at liberty to declare the 
act unconstitutional. * * * In all cases 
the Legislature selects the subject, and 
indicates the public policy with respect 
thereto. The subject is thereby brought 
within governmental control. To 
determine is the exclusive prerogative 
of legislation. The selection of the per- 
sons, places, and times, and the regu- 
lation of the conditions upon which it 
is to be exercised, are matters of exec- 
utive detail, which may be, and which 
are always, delegated to the ministerial 
body, * * *. 

“Later, in Craig v. O’Rear, 199 Ky. 
553, 251 S.W. 828, 831, this Court 
again considered the question of 
whether the legislature may confer 
discretion upon certain boards and 
commissions to execute its laws, and 
therein the court resolved the query in 
this language: 

“It is next insisted that the act is 
void as a delegation of the functions 
of the Legislature. It must not be over- 
looked that Legislatures are not con- 
tinuous bodies. As a rule, they are in 
session for only a few days each year, 
or every two years, as is the case in 
Kentucky. Of necessity such bodies 
cannot undertake to determine all facts 
incident to the administration of the 
laws which they enact. Therefore when 
we say that the Legislature may not 
delegate its powers, we mean that it 
may not delegate the exercise of its 
discretion as to what the law shall be, 
but not that it may not confer discre- 
tion in the administration of the law 
itself. In re Chapman, 166 U.S. 661, 
17 S.Ct. 677, 41 L.Ed. 1154. The 
books are full of cases upholding the 
power of the Legislature to confer on 


are 
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also Beamon vy. Department of Motor Vehicles, 
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boards, bureaus, and commissions the 
power to carry out the legislative 
ence ee 
This opinion reflects the increasing lati- 
tude which courts are willing to concede 
as necessary to enable administrative of- 
ficials to conduct their business properly. 
A dissenting opinion, in the same case, 
held that the “point system” with its 
unique range of administrator-inspired 
values went beyond any implied authority 
that the Kentucky Legislature could con- 
fer on the state motor vehicle depart- 
ment. Recalling that “Ours is a govern- 
ment of laws, not of men,” the dissent- 
ing judge (with one other joining in the 
opinion) remarked: 
“The present Director of Public Safety 
has inaugurated what is known as a 
‘point system,’ wherein he arbitrarily 
lists the number of points he thinks a 
violation of various traffic regulations 
should carry and his system provides 
that where twelve such points accumu- 
late against an operator within a three 
year period, the operator’s license shall 
be suspended for six months. Thus, the 
Director in effect is legislating since 
KRS_ 186.570 says nothing about a 
conviction for traffic violations; nor 
does it mention any number of ‘points’ 
against the operator such convictions 
may carry. All that is required under 
KRS 186.570 to suspend an operator’s 
license is for the Department (now the 
Director of Public Safety) to reason- 
ably believe that a driver of a motor 
vehicle is habitually reckless or has 
committed a serious violation of traf- 
fic laws. Nothing is mentioned in KRS 
186.570 about twelve ‘points’ accumu- 
lated within a three year period shall 
cause a license to be suspended for six 
months, or for any length of time. 
May it be asked on what basis is the 
number of points assessed for each 
violation? On what basis is the three 
year period arrived at, and what three 
years? Can the Director make the three 
year period retroactive to 1936; the 
date KRS 186.570 was enacted? Can 
the Department or the Director in- 
crease or decrease these ‘points’ for 
certain violations as his discretion may 
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dictate? And how did the Department 
or Director happen to determine that 
twelve ‘points’ are sufficient to suspend 
an operator’s license? Had he so de- 
sired could he have said six points, 
nine points or twenty points would 
work a suspension? Could the license 
be suspended if the Department or the 
Director had ‘reason to believe’ that 
the operator habitually was reckless, 
although no charge had been filed 
against the operator nor had he been 
convicted? Under the majority opinion 
this last question must be answered in 
the affirmative as KRS 186.570 vests 
absolute power of suspension in the 
Director. * * * 

“A careful reading of KRS 186.570 
shows it does not give the Department 
or its Director the right or authority 
to establish a ‘point system.’ But admit- 
ting arguendo such authority is con- 
ferred on the Department or its Direc- 
tor by this statute, then it does not 
take one skilled in constitutional law 
to determine it runs afoul of sec. 2 of 
our Constitution, forbidding the Gen- 
eral Assembly to place absolute and 
arbitrary power over the rights and 
privileges of freemen in one depart- 
ment or in One man. And secs. 27 and 
28 of our Constitution forbid a dele- 
gation of legislative power. 

“To my mind, the Department and 
the Director were legislating when it 
or he established the ‘point system.’ 
But if one should conclude that the 
authority assumed in establishing the 
‘point system’ was exercised under 
KRS_ 186.570, then it was without 
sanction in law because this statute is 
unconstitutional in that it attempts to 
delegate legislative functions to an ad- 
ministrative body contrary to secs. 27 
and 28, as mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph.” 

In conclusion the dissent stated: 

“. .. It is to be hoped that the next 
General Assembly will enact its own 
‘point system.’ Our form of govern- 
ment does not permit the Department 
of Public Safety or its Director to sub- 
stitute its or his appraisal of the pun- 
ishment to be inflicted for a violation 
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of law. Such punishment can only be 
inflicted by the General Assembly. No 
matter how lofty and noble are the 
plans of the Director, they must be 
founded upon a constitutional basis, 
rather than upon his own whims or 
even his benign judgment or wise dis- 
cretion.” 

In the case reported from the District 
of Columbia® it was held that the board 
of commissioners for the district had 
authority to establish a point system and 
that suspension or revocation could 
legitimately be based on the point values 
thus determined by them. In its opinion 
the Municipal Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, remarked: 

“Petitioner next claims that the 

Board of Commissioners had no au- 

thority to enact the point system. He 

argues that although Code 1951, sec. 

40-302(a) gives the Commissioners un- 

restricted power to ‘revoke or suspend 

an operator’s permit for any cause 
which they or their agent may deem 
sufficient,’ this power has been express- 
ly limited by La Forest v. Board of 


Commissioners, 67 App.D.C. 396, 398, 


92 F.2d 547, 549, certiorari denied 
302 U.S. 760, 58 S.Ct., 367, 82 L.Ed. 
588. In La Forest the court stated that 
the blanket delegation of authority to 
the Commissioners ‘permits a revoca- 
tion or suspension only in cases where 
there is shown to be a breach of the 
usual and reasonable regulations made 
concerning the control of traffic.’ Ap- 
parently petitioner's position is that the 
point system is not a reasonable regula- 
tion concerning the control of traffic. 
He argues that the system is manda- 
tory, unflexible and arbitrary. But this 
argument may be disposed of by re- 
viewing petitioner's own previous case. 
On September 21, 1954, petitioner was 
served notice that unless he applied for 
a hearing his permit would be revoked 
because of an accumulation of twelve 
points. An application for hearing was 
made and the case was reviewed by the 
Director who reduced the revocation 


order to a thirty-day suspension and 

a restricted permit for five months. 

This in itself negates the contention 

that the system is mandatory and 

arbitrary. 

“As we view the point system, it is 
a method by which a tabulation is kept 
of each motorist’s traffic violations. 
Points are assessed in accordance with 
the seriousness of the offense, and the 
Commissioners have indicated that 
should a motorist accumulate twelve 
or more points he is in their opinion 
unfit to operate a vehicle in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. We think the system 
is reasonable and in no way violates 
Congressional intent as petitioner al- 
leges.” 

In two other cases, one from South 
Carolina and the other from North Caro- 
lina, an administrative point system was 
the subject of review on constitutional 
grounds. In the South Carolina case,” 
the motor vehicle department sought to 
sustain a license suspension under a de- 
partmental point system as coming un- 
der the discretionary authority given it 
by the legislature to suspend the license 
of any driver “for cause satisfactory to 
it,” a standard practically identical with 
that before the court in the above men- 
tioned case from the District of Colum- 
bia. In the District of Columbia case the 
court found this standard adequate as a 
basis for the point system enacted by the 
board of commissioners. When faced with 
the same standard, the Supreme Court of 
South Carolina reached an opposite con- 
clusion. In finding such standard consti- 
tutionally objectionable the court agreed 
with the contentions of the licensee that 
the statute was vague and indefinite and 
thereby unenforceable. As to the point 
system and the standard on which it was 
based the court remarked: 

“Harbin asserts that Section 46-172 
fixes no standard and lays down no 
intelligible guide to which the Depart- 
ment must conform but leaves the right 
to revoke or suspend in its unrestricted 
and uncontrolled discretion, rendering 


9. Ritch v. Director of Vehicles and Traffic, 124 A.2d 301 (Mun. Ct. App.-D.C.-1956) 


10. State Highway Department v 
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Harbin, 226 S.C. 


585, 86 S.E.2d 466 (1955). 





said section void as an unconstitution- 
al delegation of legislative power. In 
addition to attacking the constitution- 
ality of the provision empowering the 
Highway Department to suspend a 
license ‘for cause satisfactory’ to it, he 
challenges the reasonableness of some 
of the points and says that several 
others are contrary to legislative enact- 
ments. He points out that under this 
regulation a license may be suspended 
for five ‘warnings’ given by a traffic 
officer, with no opportunity on the 
part of the driver to contest the justi- 
fication for such warnings or to be 
heard on the question as to whether 
he has violated a traffic regulation, 
thereby making it possible to revoke a 
license at the whim or caprice of such 
officer. Attention is also called to the 
fact that for driving under the influence 
of intoxicants, a charge of 10 points is 
made, enabling the Department to sus- 
pend for a period of one year for a 
first offense, while the statute, Section 
46-348 of the 1952 Code, limits the 
suspension for a first offense to six 
months. Further illustrating his conten- 
tion that the ‘Point System’ goes be- 
yond legislative sanction, it is said that 
the Department may suspend for one 
year for two acts of reckless driving, 
while Section 46-342 of the 1952 Code 
limits the suspension to three months 
for the second offense of reckless driv- 
ing. 

“Although there may be consider- 
able merit in the attack on the reason- 
ableness and validity of several of the 
items in the ‘Point System,’ we find it 
unnecessary to pass upon this phase 
of the matter and will proceed to de- 
cide the basic question of whether the 
power given the Department by Section 
46-172 is unconstitutional upon the 
ground that suspension or revocation 
is left to the absolute, unregulated, and 
undefined discretion of the Depart- 
ment. 

“The question of delegation of legis- 
lative power has confronted the courts 
with many perplexing problems, par- 
ticularly during recent years when the 
complexities of government have been 
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constantly on the increase. It is well 
settled that while the legislature may 
not delegate its power to make laws, 
in enacting a law complete in itself, 
it may authorize an administrative 
agency or board ‘to fill up the details’ 
by prescribing rules and regulations 
for the complete operation and en- 
forcement of the law within its ex- 
pressed general purpose. Davis v. 
Query, 209 S.C. 41, 39 S.E.2d 117; 
State v. Taylor, 223 S.C. 526, 77 
S.E.2d 195, and cases therein cited. 
‘However, it is necessary that the sta- 
tute declare a legislative policy, estab- 
lish primary standards for carrying it 
out, or lay down an intelligible prin- 
ciple to which the administrative officer 
or body must conform, with a proper 
regard for the protection of the public 
interests and with such degree of cer- 
tainty as the nature of the case permits, 
and enjoin a procedure under which, 
by appeal or otherwise, both public 
interests and private rights shall have 
due consideration.’ State v. Stoddard, 
126 Conn. 623, 13 A.2d 586, 588. 

“The difficulty is in the application 
of these general principles, for there is 
no fixed formula for determining the 
powers which must be exercised by 
the legislature itself and those which 
may be delegated to an administrative 
agency. The degree to which a legisla- 
tive body must specify its policies and 
standards in order that the administra- 
tive authority granted may not be an 
unconstitutional delegation of its own 
legislative power is not capable of pre- 
cise definition. “There are many in- 
stances where it is impossible or im- 
practicable to lay down criteria or stand- 
ards without destroying the flexibility 
necessary to enable the administrative 
officers to carry out the legislative will; 
especially may such a _ contingency 
arise when the discretion conferred 
relates to police regulations.’ Matz v. 
J. L. Curtis Cartage Co., 132 Ohio 
St. 271, 7 N.E.2nd 220, 225. 

“When the authority of the State 
Highway Department to suspend or 
revoke a license for any cause which 
it deems satisfactory is considered in 
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the light of the foregoing principles, 
said provision must be declared in- 
valid as an unlawful delegation of 
legislative power. It sets up no stand- 
ard to guide the Department and con- 
tains no limitations. As a_ general 
rule, ‘A statute which in effect reposes 
an absolute, unregulated, and unde- 
fined discretion in an administrative 
body bestows arbitrary powers and is 
an unlawful delegation of legislative 
powers.’ 42 Am. Jur., page 343. We 
have held invalid ordinances attempt- 
ing to vest such arbitrary powers in 
municipal authorities. Henderson v. 
City of Greenwood, 172 S.C. 16, 
172 S.E. 689; Schloss Poster Advertis- 
ing Co. v. City of Rock Hill, 190 S.C. 
92, 2 S.E.2d 392. 

“Our conclusion that Section 46-172 
contains an unconstitutional delega- 
tion of legislative power is fully sus- 
tained by Thompson v. Smith, 155 Va. 


“The case of La Forest v. Board of 
Commissioners of District of Colum- 
bia, 67 App.D.C. 396, 92 F.2d 547, 
548, strongly relied on by the Highway 
Department, is distinguishable. In that 
case the Court upheld a statute author- 
izing the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia or their designated agent 
to ‘revoke or suspend an operator's per- 
mit for any cause which they or their 
agent may deem sufficient.’ D.C.Code 
Supp. II, 1935, T..6, sec. 2Z50(a). 
There was a strong dissent. It was 
apparently assumed in the majority 
opinion that this provision standing 
alone would constitute an unlawful 
delegation of legislative power, but by 
reading into it other portions of the 
act, the Court construed said provision 
as permitting a revocation or suspen- 
sion only in cases where there was 
shown a breach of the usual and rea- 
sonable regulations made concerning 


567, 154 SEB. 379, 561, 71 AAR. the control of traffic.” 
604. In a well considered opinion the Similarly broad standards have re- 
Court there held invalid an ordinance’ ceived like treatment from other courts, 
of the City of Lynchburg which, after and examples are cited in the notes."! 
Subsequently, the South Carolina legis- 
lature enacted a comprehensive point 
system and spelled out the duties and 
authority of the motor vehicle department 
in detail.!!* 

In the North Carolina case!” the court 


providing for mandatory suspension 
of licenses for certain causes, author- 
ized the Chief of Police ‘to revoke 
the permit of any driver who, in his 
opinion, becomes unfit to drive an 
automobile on the streets of the city, 

* *° The Court concluded that the had under consideration a suspension 


right to drive an automobile may not 
be left to the arbitrary and uncon- 
trolled discretion of the Chief of 
Police. 


entered against an operator, who, in the 
opinion of the commissioner of motor 
vehicles, had demonstrated by numerous 
violations of the traffic laws that he was 


Eastwood v. Wyoming Highway Department, 76 Wyo. 247, 301 P.2d 818 (1956): standard authorizing 
department to suspend or revoke an operator's license of any party who “has been involved as a 
driver in an accident resulting in the death or personal injury of another or serious property damage” 
was vague and indefinite since no mention is made of the causal connection of the driver with said 
accident and license could be suspended or revoked even though driver was not connected with it 
through any act of recklessness or negligence on his part. 

. South Carolina Acts and Joint Resolutions, 1955, Ch. 249. 

2. Harvell v. Scheidt, 249 N.C. 699, 107 S.E.2d 549 (1959), in which it was held that statute granting 
authority to Commissioner of Motor Vehicles to revoke operator's license on ground that the operator 
was a habitual violator of traffic laws is an unconstitutional grant of legislative power because of 
failure to contain any fixed standard or guide to which the Department must conform in order to 
determine whether or not a driver is a habitual violator of traffic laws, citing South Carolina State 
Highway Department v. Harbin, supra, n. 10; Eastwood v. Wyoming Highway Department, supra, 
n. 11; Butler v. Commonwealth, 189 Va. 411, 53 S.E.2d 152 (1949), in which a “hab‘tual violator” 
clause was likewise held vague and indefinite; and Thompson v. Smith, 155 Va. 367, 154 S.E. 579, 
581, 71 A.L.R. 604 (1930), in which the same principle is applied to a municipal ordinance granting 
the Chief of Police authority to revoke the permit of any driver who, in his opinion, became unfit 
to drive an automobile on the streets of the city, the ordinance being held invalid as an unlawful 
delegation of the legislative power. For a discussion of the manner in which this same principle applies 
to the expediting of traffic by police officers, see the ““Know The Law” article contained in the July 
1960 issue of the Traffic Digest & Review. 
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in the words of the applicable statute, 
“an habitual violator of traffic laws.” 
In arriving at this determination the com- 
missioner had apparently relied to some 
extent on a point system devised by. one 
of the members of his staff. The Supreme 
Court of North Carolina held that the 
phrase “habitual violator” standing by 
itself without further definition or ampli- 
fication was vague and indefinite and 
therefore constitutionally objectionable 
as constituting an inadequate administra- 
tive standard. The court also was of the 
opinion that this same lack of definite- 
ness permeated the point system as well. 
Indicative of the tenor of the opinion is 
the following excerpt therefrom: 
under the point system used 
by the Director of the Driver License 
Division of the Department there is 
nothing to indicate how many points 
a driver must accumulate or over what 
period of time he must accumulate 
them, before he is deemed an habitual 
violator of the traffic laws. Therefore, 
it must be conceded that neither under 
the point system presently used by the 
Department but not adopted by it, 
nor under the statute G.S. sec. 20-16(a) 
(5), is there any fixed standard or 
guide to which the Department must 
conform in order to determine when 
a driver is an habitual violator of the 
traffic laws. The Department is given 
the authority to suspend a driver's 
license without a preliminary hearing, 
upon a showing by its records or other 
satisfactory evidence that the licensee 
is an habitual violator of the traffic 
laws, but the number and character 
of such violations of the traffic laws 
and the period of time during which 
such violations may have occurred, 
upon which the Department may base 
its finding, are left solely to the dis- 
cretion of the Department.” 
“In short, while the Legislature may 
delegate the power to find facts or 


12a. Supra, n. 2. 


determine the existence of nonexistence 
of a factual situation or condition on 
which the operation of a law is made 
to depend, or another agency of the 
government is to come into existence, 
it cannot vest in a subordinate agency 
the power to apply or withhold the 
application of the law in its absolute 
or unguided discretion.” 

“In light of the authorities cited 
herein, in our opinion, G.S. sec. 20- 
16(a) (5) does not contain any fixed 
standard or guide to which the De- 
partment must conform in order to 
determine whether or not a driver is 
an habitual violator of the traffic laws. 
But, on the contrary, the statute leaves 
it to the sole discretion of the Com- 
missioner of the Department to deter- 
mine when a driver is a habitual vio- 
lator of such laws. This we hold to 
be an unconstitutional grant of legis- 
lative power.” 

As was the case in South Carolina, 
the North Carolina legislature ultimately 
enacted legislation which eliminated the 
objections as to indefiniteness and un- 
certainty in the prior act.!** 


When Points Start To Apply 


Ordinarily it is assumed that new legis- 
lation of a regulatory nature is to apply 
te future acts brought within its scope— 
rather than to have retroactive effect. 
However, it also is recognized that so 
far as licensing regulations are concerned 
it is possible to have provisions relating 
to suspension or revocation apply ex post 
facto if such is the clear intention and 
will of the legislature. 

Several courts have recognized that 
the suspension or revocation of a driver's 
license is an administrative process which 
falls outside the criminal law and pro- 
cedures applicable thereto.'* Thus it has 
been held by more than one court that 
the provision found in state constitutions 


13. That suspension or revocation of a motor vehicle operator's license is not a punishment see Beamon 
v. Dept. of Motor Vehicles, supra, n. 8; State v. Parker, 336 P.2d 318 (Idaho-1959); Prillaman v. 
Comm., 199 Va. 401, 100 S.E.2d 4 (1957). Suspension or revocation does not amount to cruel or 
unusual punishment: Hearn v. Frazier, 241 S.W.2d 171 (Tex. Civ. App.-1951); such proceedings are 
not criminal in nature: Sylcox v. Dearden, 30 N.J. Super. 325, 104 A.2d 717 (1954); Butler v. Comm., 


189 Va. 411, 53 S.E.2d 152 (1949). 
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affording protection against the ex post 
facto imposition of a penalty does not 
apply to the field of driver licensing since 
the restriction of the privilege to operate 
a motor vehicle on the highways, through 
suspension or revocation, is not a punish- 
ment in the constitutional sense of the 
word. While such an interpretation runs 
contrary to the popular notion on the 
subject, it is a principle that has gained 
acceptance generally among the courts. 
A typical statement is to be found in a 
case decided by the Supreme Court of 
North Dakota!! wherein it was said: 

“All retroactive or retrospective 
statutes are not unconstitutional. They 
are of course unconstitutional if they 
impair the obligation of a contract 
or violate a constitutional due process 
clause. A motor vehicle operator's 
license vests in the licensee neither a 
contractual nor a property right. 

“This court has described the right 
to drive an automobile as ‘an important 
right under our present mode of living.’ 
However, a license to drive a motor 
vehicle may be revoked pursuant to 
the procedure and for violations of 
the conditions prescribed by the statute 
under which it was issued... . 

“If the revocation of a license were 
to be considered a penalty the facts 
in this case would still not give rise 
to an unconstitutional ex post facto 
application of the statute. The general 
rule is that where augmented punish- 
ments are provided for a second offense 
the fact that the first offense was com- 
mitted before the enactment of the 
statute does not render the applica- 
tion of the statute violative of the ex 
post facto prohibition.” 

This same principle has been applied 
to suspension imposed under provisions 
of a point system in a case in which the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska stated: 

“We conclude that the revocation 
of a license to operate a motor vehicle 
in this state under the point system 
provided by statute is not an added 
punishment for the offense or offenses 


committed as a result of which the 
points are accumulated. The purpose 
of the revocation is to protect the 
public, and not to punish the licensee. 
Where an operator’s license is revoked 
under the point system and the statute 
providing the conditions under which 
the revocation may be suspended has 
been amended during the period of 
the accumulation of the points as a 
result of which the revocation occurs, 
the amended act controls. Such an 
application is not an ex post facto 
application within the prohibitions of 
the United States and the state Con- 
stitutions.” 

It was therefore proper, ruled the 
court, to enforce the terms of the 
amended act, even though some of the 
points relied on in the order of suspen- 
sion were acquired under a prior act, 
the provisions of which would have giv- 
en the licensee the option of posting a 
certain sum of security as an alternative 
to suspension of his license.'® 

A similar position was taken in a case 
wherein the Supreme Court of Missouri 
remarked: 

“On this appeal Paul contends that 
the trial court erred because the order 
of suspension was ‘arbitrary and capri- 
cious in its effect by extending (the 
provisions of Sections 302.010(8) and 
302.281) retrospectively,” and because 
the order was ‘retroactive in its opera- 
tion in that it attached a new dis- 
ability’ to him. 

‘‘The issuance by the State of 
Missouri of a license to operate a 
motor vehicle on the public streets 
and highways does not create any con- 
tractual or vested right in the one to 
whom it is issued for its continued 
possession. . . . It amounts to no more 
than a personal privilege extended by 
the state to be exercised subject to 
the restrictions imposed on its use... . 
Therefore such a license is subject 
to suspension or revocation as the 
Statutes may provide on any ground 
that would justify a refusal to issue 


14. Thompson v. Thompson, 78 N.W.2d 395 (N.D.-1956) 
15. Durfee v. Ress, 163 Neb. 768, 81 N.W.2d 148 (1957) 
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the license in the first instance. 

There is no contention on this appeal 
that in the exercise of its police powers 
the State of Missouri could not suspend 
the privilege of any person to operate 
an automobile if he is what has legis- 
latively been defined to be a ‘habitual 
violator of traffic laws.’ Therefore, the 
only questions are (1) whether the 
Legislature provided that convictions 
occurring prior to August 29, 1955, 
should be counted with those occurring 
thereafter in establishing four con- 
victions within a period of two years, 
and (2) if so, whether this would 
result in Sections 302.010(8) and 
302.281 being ‘retrospective in (their) 
operation’ in violation of Art. I, Sec- 
tion 13, Constitution of Missouri.” * * * 

“The provisions of the statutes pre- 
viously quoted clearly indicate that it 
was the intention of the Legislature 
that the director take the action he 
did in this case. This leaves only the 
question of whether this results in the 
statutes being ‘retrospective in (their) 
operation’ in violation of Art. I, Sec. 
13, Constitution of Missouri, under 
the particular facts of this case. 

Retroactive’ or ‘retrospective’ laws 
are generally defined, from a_ legal 
viewpoint, as those which take away 
or impair vested rights acquired under 
existing laws, or create a new obliga- 
tion, impose a new duty, or attach a 
new disability in respect to trans- 
actions or considerations already past.” 

. a stated in State ex rel. Sweezer v. 
Green, supra, ‘We have many times 
held that a statute is not retrospective 
in its Operation within the constitutional 
prohibition, unless it impairs a vested 
right.’ 

“Paul had no vested right in the 
statutes existing prior to August 29, 
1955, defining a ‘habitual violator of 
traffic laws’ which would preclude its 
amendment, . . . and although a por- 
tion of the requisites for action by 
the Director antedate the effective date 
of the present Sections 302.010(8) 
and 302.281, that does not result in 


16. Barbieri v. Morris, 315 S.W.2d 711 (Mo.-1958). 
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the statutes being retrospective in their 
operation under the facts of this case. 
Those antecedent facts may be used 
to establish Paul’s status as of the 
effective date of the statutes, . . . and 
upon that date, August 29, 1955, Paul 
was a person who had three times 
been adjudged guilty of violating traffic 
laws or ordinances. He was then 
charged with knowledge that if he 
were again adjudged guilty of a traffic 
violation within two years of the first 
of his previous three convictions he 
would be a ‘habitual violator of traffic 
laws’ within the new definition. Paul 
had no vested right to commit three 
traffic violations, and to be convicted 
therefor, subsequent to the effective 
date of Sections 302.010(8) and 
302.281 before a fourth conviction 
within a two-year period would re- 
sult in his being a ‘habitual violator 
of traffic laws.’ By reason of the enact- 
ment of Sections 302.010(8) and 
302.281, as now worded, the Director 
was not on August 29, 1955, author- 
ized to take any action in respect to 
suspending Paul’s license to operate 
an automobile. Absent a fourth con- 
viction, Paul had every right to con- 
tinue to operate an automobile as any 
person in the State of Missouri. When 
he thereafter received his fourth con- 
viction within a period of two years 
he then, and not until then, became 
a ‘habitual violator of traffic laws’ 
and subject to having his license to 
operate an automobile suspended. 
Therefore, Sections 302.010(8) and 
302.281 did not take away or impair 
any vested right of his, neither did 
they impose any new obligation or 
duty nor attach any disability on 
Paul in respect to transactions already 
past. Therefore, under the facts of 
this case, the Director of Revenue 
was authorized to suspend Paul’s 
license to operate an automobile. 
“The judgment is affirmed.”'® * 
—Leo E. Smith 
(The final part of this article will be 
published in next month’s issue.) 
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A three-week training program: October 3 to 21, 1960 


Who is a supervisor? What qualities and attributes are desirable in a supervisory 
officer? How are these identified and measured? These are some of the problems 
discussed in the course on Supervision of Police Personnel. 


The supervisor must be a manager, a teacher, a disciplinarian, an evaluator, a 
communicator, a reporter, a psychologist, and many more things as each day’s tasks 
demand. The quality of supervision directly influences the quality of a department's 
law enforcement. 


In this course, the four principal parts of a supervisor’s job — directing, improv- 
ing, evaluating, and reporting — are studied in detail. Semantics, human relations, 
and supervisory techniques are covered. 


Course topic includes Supervision — What It Is and Why It Is Important; Human 
Relations in Supervision; Supervisory Case Studies; Policy — What It Is and Why 
It Is Important; Personnel Management; The Supervisor as a Teacher; Discipline; 
Analysis of Record Data; Performance Evaluation, and Selecting and Training 
Supervisors. 


Supervision of Police Personnel analyzes the four separate sets of relationships 
that must exist in police service if the supervisory function is to meet its objectives. 
There is a chain of relationships and responsibilities that should extend from the 
administrator to the supervisor, from the supervisor to his subordinates, and upward 
through the supervisor back to the administrator. These relationships and responsi- 
bilities must be in operation, and working efficiently, before police management can 
put policies, procedures, and objectives into everyday practice. 

This Traffic Institute course is open to supervisory officers, staff officers with train- 
ing or personnel duties, and men about to be promoted to these positions. 

Completion of this course can equip your men to: 

1. Evaluate current supervisory practices in the department; 

2. Develop or improve a supervisory officers training program; and 
3. Improve their own effectiveness as supervisors. 


Tuition: $165 (plus cost of student study and reference manual) 


To register or obtain additional information write: 


DIRECTOR \\ Traffic Institute 


OF TRAINING OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
1804 HINMAN AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








intercepted crossroad (21) A crossroad at an intersection where a 
DICTIONARY moutien alpen Go mages 


way continues through the inter- DIVIDED HIGHWAY 
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section, thus barring direct cross- 
HIGHWAY TRAFFIC ing by vehicles on the crossroad. 
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interchange (2, 19, 3, 18) A sys- 
tem in conjunction with a grade 
separation or grade separations of 


interconnecting roadways provid- 
ing for the interchange of traffic 
“wUniversivy Pe 
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tramc petween two or more roadways or highways.” 


The definitions are not in conflict. Interchanges must have one or. 
more grade separations and roads connecting the two levels. 





DICTIONARY OF HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 
By J. Stannard Baker and William R. Stebbins, Jr. 


A new, comprehensive reference volume covering the 
technical language of the highway traffic field 


FOR THE FIRST TIME ... the several different vocabularies in the highway 
traffic field have been consolidated in a systematic fashion in a single volume. 
This book will show the essential differences and similarities among the terms 
currently being used in the various technical specialties concerned with highway 
traffic and traffic safety. 


ABOUT 10,000 terms are discussed including basic vocabulary, analogous terms, 
synonyms, antonyms, etc. This comprehensive volume is extensively cross- 
referenced and definitively illustrated with numerous drawings and charts show- 
ing relationships between terms. Code numbers indicate the source of each basic 
term listed. 

DICTIONARY OF HIGHWAY TRAFFIC .. . will be an invaluable reference 
and guide for: highway planners, traffic engineers, police officials, vehicle manu- 
facturers, lawyers, insurance underwriters, educators, police training personnel, 
judges, prosecutors, driver-license and motor vehicle administrators, technical 
writers and editors, armed forces personnel, students in the traffic field, legis- 
lators, mayors and city managers and many others. Clothbound hard cover. 


MAIL TO: Traffic Institute, Northwestern University 
1804 Hinman Ave. Evanston, Ill. 


Send me____ ____copy(s) of the new 
Dictionary of Highway Traffic 
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